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And under the hood ... 
finest power in the 
low price field! 

V-8 of course! 


Whatever model you prefer—you’ll find Meteor is 
the “miles ahead” value in its field. For Meteor has 
always featured V-8 engines built by Ford of Canada 
—the Company with more experience in producing 
V-8's than all other makers combined. V-8’s give 
smoother, quieter performance and are famous for 
dependability and long life. Then, too, Meteor 
interiors are the most attractive ever offered in the 
low price field! 

Master-Guide Power Steering, Power Brakes, Merc- 
O-Matic Drive or Touch-O-Matic Overdrive are all 
available at extra cost on most models. 

See your dealer for a demonstration drive in Meteor. 
You’ll get more for your money in Meteor—and a 
better trade-in deal, too! 


Be miles ahead... 

Proof-Drive 



BEFORE YOU DECIDE ON 



ANY NEW CAR . . . 


TRY ’’METEOR WONDER RIDE” 
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...has the unit for YOUR farm 


BRANTFORD ANTHONY S33—A 

powerful, little twin-cylinder 
hoist with a lifting capacity of 
3 tons. Installs quickly, and easily, 
under the box of your present 
pick-up truck to give you 
double-duty usefulness. Pick-up 
box and S33 hpist are also 
available as a unit; 


f FAMOUS BRANTFORD ANTHONY 
HOISTS —For every need. These 
low-cost, direct-lift hoists 
feature low loading and great 
lateral stability. Ask your 
dealer about the Brantford Anthony 
hoist best suited to your truck chassis; 
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See your local truck 
dealer today or 
write to: 




AND BODY LIMITED 
BRANTFORD, CANADA 


BRANTFORD COACH A 
LEAKPROOF 
GRAIN BODY 

eliminates grain 
loss. All joints 
are positively sealed. 
Sealed, one-piece 
grain sides are 
reinforced both 
vertically and 
crosswise with heavy 
support rods. 
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Double 


GRAIN 


MOVES 


FASTER 


WITH 


THE 


ACME DISTRIBUTORS LTD. 

Box 7, Station C, Dept. C-154 - 344 Pembina Highway 

WINNIPEG, MAN. 


dammer 

Anywhere in Canada 


Above shows the extra low trailing height for 
maximum safety when travelling. Priced complete 
with wheels, undercarriage, belt and pulleys. 

$236.00 
$264.00 
$339.00 

For engine, hopper, spout, tire and tube prices 
see right. 


20-FOOT MODEL— 

ELEVATES 15 FEET _ 

24-FOOT MODEL— 

ELEVATES 19 FEET _ 

30-FOOT MODEL— 

ELEVATES 25 FEET __ 


MVVII.XJ mm ■■ w ■ ■ ■ ■ w " ■ J ' 

Farm Implement Lift 


It's NEW - It'S DIFFERENT 
It's BETTER 

The “ACCOPAC” 


PROFITS! 


with the 


REAP EXTRA 


LOOKING FOR 


The Low Cost 


Better Equipment Values? | M* 


SCOOP 

MASTER 

GRAIN 
LOADER 


LEAVES TRACTOR POWER-TAKE-OFF FREE FOR OTHER USES. 

EASILY INSTALLED—Mounts directly on the implement by insert ms two 
pins. Connect cable to “ACCOPAC" motor and live post of tractor battery. 

QUICKLY INTERCHANGEABLE BETWEEN IMPLEMENTS. 

CAN BE USED WITH ANY TRACTOR—The “ACCOPAC” on the imple- 
ment is your complete hydraulic unit. 

EASILY CONTROLLED FROM TRACTOR SEAT—Implement raised or 
lowered by two-way selector valve. 

SAVES POWER and WEAR—The “ACCOPAC” operates only when the 
implement is raised or lowered. 

PROLONGS BATTERY LIFE—Can be used with either A I no AA 


12 or 6 volt battery. 

READY TO USE—Completely assembled 


$198.00 


Featuring the new patented “Double Lift” Trailer 
Hoist. Top value for your machinery dollar! Low 
slung self-levelling engine mount. Adjustable belt 
tightener permits easy starting under load. Gear 
box lower drive. Efficient gear reduction unit with 
end thrust ball bearings at top end. Chrome cast 
gears. BONUS FEATURES: The new adjustable 
drive shaft and two-position gear box permits further 
reach into the grain bin. This extra heavy-duty, 
lock-weld, 16 gauge 7" steel tubing and specially 
pressed 6" auger flighting with the new patented 
“double dip” intake for maximum efficiency, gives 
faster and more efficient grain loading capacity 
—up to 2,400 bus. per hour! 


“CROP- 

MASTER” 


All-Feature 

GRAIN 

LOADER 

Full One-Year Guarantee 


Lowest Trailing Height 


and Spreader 

Your straw problem ends when you buy a Strawmaster. It quickly attaches 
to any combine—is driven by V-belt from cylinder or motor. The straw is 
broken and cracked and forced through angled fins, spreading the straw 
over the field. There’s no need for raking or burning . . . your field is 
ready for plowing right after combining. Returns the straw to the land as 
valuable fertilizer humus and protects your topsoil against drifting and 
blowing. 

PAYS FOR ITSELF IN ONE YEAR! 


4-ton capacity fop % op 
1 ton truck with four- 
spfeed transmission. 


For engino, hopper, spout, tire and tube prices, 
see below, right. 


FARM PRICE 


Highest Elevation. 


THE 


FARM PRICE 


$373.50 


21-FOOT MODEL— 
ELEVATES l4'/ a FEET 
25 -f6ot MODEL— 
ELEVATES 19 FEET .... 
30-FOOT MODEL— 
ELEVATES 24'/ 2 FEET 


$199.50 

$233.50 

$283.50 


For engine, hopper, spout, tire and tube prices, 
see below, right. 


<—Model "S" 


Model "B" —> 


8-ton capacity for 1 Vi 
and 2-ton trucks. 


FEATURES 


STURDIER, RUGGED FRAME . . . built to take hard use. 

IMPROVED MOUNTING BRACKETS ... designed to withstand rough use. 

SPREADING FINS . . . spread straw 10 to 16 feet. 

SELF-ALIGNING BALL BEARINGS THROUGHOUT ... for longer 
life and smoother operation. 

SAFETY SWITCH . . . guards against plugging. 

NEW CYLINDER DESIGN FOR BETTER BREAKING . . . gives a more 
uniform distribution of the straw . . . eliminates the wrapping of 
tough, stubborn straw. 

CUTTING KNIVES ... reversible high carbon steel AMI A AA 

knives. FOR 1954— BETTER THAN EVER BEFORE. I ll-IH 

Fully guaranteed. Models for all combines. List price 


MELR0E 

FLEXIBLE 

FLOATING 


WINDROW PICKUP 

Pays for itself with the extra grain 
picked up in the first season of 

operation. Particularly effective in ^ 

thin windrows, beaten down swath ° l-UUT AQQQ E|| 

or crop. Two idle rollers do a (5 aprons). VWwillVll 

thorough and complete job of feeding 

grain to auger. 40 offset, angjed 6 FOOT OQilfi Efl 

spring teeth per apron with side anpnnfi \ 9040 1 DU 

and forward flexibility, take extreme t 4 * aprons;. 

pressure without breaking, follow the = FOOT aaii M pa 

ground constantly to ensure positive N^IIA«5ttl 

gleaning of every straw. Teeth easily (o aprons)..,. Ww 

Drive attachment price varies for different combine makes and models from 

$ 14.50 $ 33.95 


replaced in one minute. Full floating 
flexibility for economical, speedy, 
trouble-free harvesting. DOES NOT 
PICK UP ROCKS. 

8 FOOT 0QAQ Eft 

(5 aprons). OOOaitfW 

(4 aprons).. $346.50 

VaXs). S294.50 


OPTIONAL EXTRA EQUIPMENT 

For Farm Use Only 


AIR-COOLED ENGINES 

WISCONSIN 

ABN 2.2 to 4.6 H.P.. $118.40 
A KN 3.0 to 6.0 H.P.... SI 30.40 
AEN 5.5 to 8.2 H.P. .. $157.60 

BRIGGS &. STRATTON 

14 3.5 to 5.1 H.P - $11 5 80 

23 5.5 to 8.2 H.P. SI 32.50 

GRAIN LOADER HOPPERS 

Standard (40" wide)-$10 50 

Extra Large (48" wide) $13 50 


FLEXIBLE SPOUT 

to fit any loader ...$7.95 


RIB IMPLEMENT 
TIRE WITH TUBE 


600x16 4 ply 
6 ply 
750x16 4 ply 
6 ply 
8 ply 
670x15 4 ply 
6 ply 
760x15 4 ply 
6 ply 


$329.50 


Featuring 

Double-Acting Twin Cylin¬ 
ders for high capacity, giv¬ 
ing two-way, complete con¬ 
trol of both the PUSH and 
PULL actions. 

Simple and easy to install— 

NO WELDING REQUIRED. 

Does not increase height of box on most popular makes of trucks. 

A The Precision-built, Vickers Balanced Vane-Type, Hydraulic 

^—_ “Powerpaok” Pump (which lists at $118.00, F.O.B. De- 

^^ = o =: ======s=^ troit) is driven from the Power Take-Off on both models 

^_ and is included in the price of the hoist. 

0 Frames and subsills of both models are rigidly constructed 

Ail ifili === ^ hea> | y duty steel * with extra reinforcement at all points 

• The vic kers Pump and the leak-proof Cylinders used In the 
“Farm King” Hoists, as well as the high quality steel, 
represents a far greater value than any other hoist on 
the market. 


See your ACME Dealer. 

If he does not carry these ACME lines, 

DO NOT ACCEPT SUBSTITUTES! 

Write directly to: 

ACME DISTRIBUTORS LTD. 

Box 7, Station C, Dept. C-164 - 344 Pembina Highway 4 

WINNIPEG, MAN. 

Except for Dammers, all prices are F.O.B. Winnipeg. 


‘FARM KING” TRUCK HOISTS 


Grain Auger 


LOW PRICED 
HIGH CAPACITY 


A dependable, economical //£ 

loader that will save you ///\\ 

money! Features: 6" lock- /// \\\ 

weld one-piece tubing of JJ / \\\ 

heavy duty 16 gauge steel; V7 \\\ 

chain and sprocket drive at \\l 

top; new lower drive design /JraMlp M 

— no gear box — straight //wM \®l 
V- belt drive from engine // Jm 

for smoother operation; new \\ 

safety type cage with tow- // 
ing hitch; new self-levelling // 1 

engine mount takes almost M (Wf I 

all engines without drilling^/ V } 

holes; new “U” type clutch 

with self-locking device—for easy engine starting and 
complete control of grain flow; new trailer hoist reaches 
farther into bin for filling and emptying. Capacity: 
1,600 bus. per hour. 

20 FOOT MODEL- A iCR f). 

ELEVATES APPROX. 14 FEET_ QlOUiUU 

24 FOOT MODEL— .... ,, 

ELEVATES APPROX. 17 FEET_O I OOtUO 

30 FOOT MODEL- 

ELEVATES APPROX. 20 FEET__ $404*0U 

Also available: 24-ft. “Dan-D” with gear box drive, 
at same price, $185.00. 
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Prairie Weather 

Prepared by Dr. Irving P. Krick and Staff 
for 

(Allotc a day or two either way in using this forecast. It should be 75 per 
cent right for your area, but not necessarily for your farm. — ed.) 



Alberta 

Extremely heavy showers occurred 
locally in Alberta during late July and 
early August last year. Edmonton had 
a 24-hour fall of 4.49 inches on the 
31st, a record for the 75 years of ob¬ 
servations. The first week of the period 
brought warmer than usual weather to 
Alberta. The last ten days of July and 
the first few days of August, however, 
were associated with generally below 
average temperatures. Warm condi¬ 
tions then returned, prevailing through 
mid-month. For 1954, the mid-July to 

RAINFALL 

30 DAYS 

ahead 

TEMPERATURE 


mid-August interval will be character¬ 
ized by above normal temperatures, 
particularly so during the three warm 
spells indicated on the calendar bar. 
Thus, ample warmth is in prospect for 
stimulating growth of crops and pas¬ 
tures. Rainfall, however, is likely to be 
slightly deficient in the more popu¬ 
lated southern area of Alberta. In the 
northerly sections of the province, near 
normal monthly totals are anticipated. 
Sufficient precipitation should occur 
for maintaining soil moisture reserves, 
but a drying tendency developing in 
August may cause local deficiencies. V 



Saskatchewan 

Warmer than normal weather is 
expected during the mid-July to mid- 
August period. Several warm spells are 
in prospect with afternoon tempera¬ 
tures higher than usual. Somewhat 
cooler conditions will be recorded dur¬ 
ing the indicated stormy periods, 
primarily due to cloudiness. - Rainfall 
during the next 30 days will trend 
toward less than normal amounts. In 
general, the principal shower activity 
should be associated with the July and 
early August periods. Growing condi- 

RAINFALL 

30 DAYS 

ahead 

TEMPERATURE 


tions, therefore, should be quite favor¬ 
able in areas retaining good 1 soil 
moisture reserves. Last year, Sas¬ 
katchewan experienced very warm 
weather in mid-July. Temperatures 
then turned slightly cooler than usual 
until early August when warmer con¬ 
ditions once again became established. 
Precipitation was above normal in the 
first few days of August. Thereafter, 
moisture deficiencies accumulated over 
much of the province. Most of the 
excesses resulted from heavy but local 
shower activity. V 

AUGUST 



Manitoba 

Unsettled weather conditions pre¬ 
vailed over Manitoba into the first 
week of August last year. From then 
on through mid-month, warm and dry 
weather was observed with many days 
of good, open weather recorded. Most 
of the precipitation occurred during 
thunderstorms, some of which gave 
large amounts of rain. During the 
July 15-August 15 interval this 
year, Manitoba may expect tempera¬ 
tures to average above normal. With 


the exception of two short cool spells 
occurring coincident with the stormy 
periods, the warm conditions appear 
likely to persist almost continuously. 
Rainfall totals will equal the long-time 
average over the province although 
considerable local variation is probable 
due to the shower-type of precipitation 
in prospect. Good growing weather 
will be recorded with “open” condi¬ 
tions permitting farm activities to be 
carried on with little interruption. Soil 
moisture reserves will be drawn down 
during this period. V 


RAINFALL 

30 DAYS 

ahead 

TEMPERATURE 


JWsT AUGUST 


15 20 _ 25 _ 30 _ 5 _ 10 _ [5 
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More comfort, more convenience 

, i 

for the home... 

less work, more profit 

and greater safety for the farm... 


with CRANE 




CHOOSE CRANE quality equipment to be sure of service and 
satisfaction. 

Crane plumbing fixtures—bathtubs, toilets, wash basins, sinks, 
laundry tubs—are available in sizes, styles and materials to meet 
every need—every budget. 

You can depend on Crane, too, for the steam or hot water boilers 
best suited to your requirements—and for all types of radiation, in¬ 
cluding Radiant Baseboard Panels. 

Through Crane you can also obtain the finest water pumps and 
water systems to enable you to enjoy all the advantages of having 
running water always on tap. 

Ask your plumbing 
and heating contractor—or your 
nearest Crane Branch—for 
fi^ll information and illustrated 
literature on the particular 
types of equipment in which you 
are interested 


T-5402 

CRANE 

LIMITED 

General Office: 1170 Beaver Hall Square 
Montreal 

7 Canadian Factories • 1 8 Canadian Branches 
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A General Motors Value 


on the highway really appreciate the Pontiac 
owner’s pride in his car’s performance. 
Spacious comfort, cloud-soft ride, driving con¬ 
veniences ... all have to be tried to be believed. 
For here, in every thoughtful, proven detail, 
is a car built for the discriminating (but dollar 
conscious) motorist; a car which, though priced 
with the lowest, is styled with the highest. 
Try driving a Pontiac yourself soon. In fact, 
why not see your Pontiac dealer today? 


There’s only one way to get positive proof that 
Pontiac is the car for you—and that’s by taking 
a demonstration drive at your nearest Pontiac 
dealer’s. Not until you find yourself in the 
commanding position behind the wheel, com¬ 
pletely relaxed at the fingertip controls of the 
wonderful Pontiac, do you realize the full 
meaning of value per dollar. Nor can you, 
until you’ve experienced its well-mannered 
responsiveness in city traffic and eager power 







TRY IT FOR PERFORMANCE 


TRY IT FOR FINE CAR FEATURES 


Roomy, deep-seated comfort and 
fashion-fresh interiors, with two-tone 
combinations, give Pontiac a luxury 
that's out of its class. You'll see 
touches of fine workmanship 
everywhere. 


The power from Pontiac's mighty "6" 
and "8” cylinder engines is transmitted 
smoothly, silently and efficiently, giving 
you spirited performance at the touch 
of the accelerator. Here’s all the pep 
and power you'll ever need! 


Look . . . Body by Fisher, Wide Horizon 
visibility, crank-type Venti-Panes, sturdy 
box-girder frames, Center-Control shock- 
proof steering or Tru-Arc safety steering 
and dozens of other fine features you'd 
expect only on higher-priced cars! 


Pontiac dependability is an accepted 
fact. This, together with the numerous 
other Pontiac benefits, is the reason why 
more and more people are buying 
Pontiac. Its record for dependability 
and economy is unchallenged in any 
price class. 
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About a visit to Iowa and what we learned about television for farmers 

by H. S. FRY 


A T 8 p.m. on Monday, May 31, 
Canadian television came to 
the prairies. It was then that 
CBWT, built in Winnipeg for the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corpora¬ 
tion, began regular programming 
on Channel 4, with a visual, or image-reception 
power of 56,200 watts. 

Before the end of 1954 a number of independent 
TV stations—at least four—are expected to open on 
the prairies. One of these, CKCK-TV in Regina 
is expected to begin operations before this issue 
reaches our readers. The other three, CFRN-TV 
in Edmonton, CFQC-TV in Saskatoon, and CHCT- 
TV in Calgary, are due to start telecasts during 
the fall months. 

CBWT is expected to serve about half the 
population of Manitoba, but this is only possible 
because it is located in the most populous prairie 
area. The actual range of reception will probably 
be in the neighborhood of 60 to 70 miles. 

What can television do for prairie farmers? This 
was the question that interested editors of The 
Country Guide. To find out, we were on our way 
a few days later, to Ames, Iowa, accompanied by 
D. C. Foster, assistant director, Extension Service, 
Manitoba Department of Agriculture. We wanted 
to find out, as accurately as possible, how U.S. 
farmers had taken to television; about how many 
had purchased television sets after four years of 
television service; what value TV has, aside from 
entertainment; and especially, whether it would be 
likely to help prairie farmers solve some of their 
production and marketing problems. Mr. Foster 
had been commissioned by his department to find 
out, if he could, how a provincial department of 
agriculture would fit into this new element in mass 
communication, and how—perhaps working with 
the near-by University of Manitoba—it might turn 
to account yet another means of serving the rural 
folk of Manitoba. 

N Why go to Ames? Well, Dr. 
Wallace Ogg, Department of Eco¬ 
nomics and Sociology at Iowa State 
College, located at Ames, had been 
in Winnipeg only a week or two 
before, and had fired our imagina¬ 
tions with his talk about TV in that state. Iowa 
is a rich, fertile state containing 180,000 farms, 
which combine to produce more revenue every 
year from farm products—especially corn, hogs and 
cattle—than any other state in the Union, except 
California. 

Since February, 1950, Iowa State College has 
been operating its own TV station, primarily as a 
public service, but also as a commercial station, to 
make sufficient money to support the public service 
programs. At least 30 different programs are pro¬ 
duced daily or weekly in its own studios, to serve 
the farms, homes, schools, and communities of the 
state. The College also operates two radio stations, 
one AM and the other FM, but these operate with 
entirely separate staffs. 

“We even had our TV viewers grading hogs 
one night in March,” said Dave Bateman, editor 
of the TV farm programs. “Sure! There were 
families and groups meeting all over the state. It 
was on March 8, and we had eight contest hogs 
right in the studio. They starred in one of a series 
of five programs entitled ‘Improve Pork Quality 
and Strengthen Consumer Demand’. We wanted 
people to see the difference between meat-type, 
good, and overfat hogs, and to put the point over, 
we staged a hog-grading contest. As a'result, those 
hogs got right into thousands of farm-and-city 
homes that night. And say, they did more to make 
the people in our area conscious of the meat-type 


[Bateman photo 

A WOl-TV “Farm Facts” program underway. Dave Bateman, farm TV editor (right) and a panel of col¬ 
lege experts with demonstration material at hand to help reach thousands clearly and forcefully. 


hog, than the Extension Service and other agencies 
had been able to do in 20 years. 

“Of course, we had to do some spade work in 
advance. We sent out a letter to all our county 
extension directors (corresponding to agricultural 
representatives, or district agriculturists in western 
Canada) in the middle of February, and enclosed 
an outline of the series. In it, we asked for help 
to get the farmers of individual counties interested. 
We got it, too. TV works best when you can tie in 
with the local people, and particularly well when 
the College works through the Extension Service.” 

Merritt C. Ludwig, assistant to the director of 
WOI-TV, told us that TV has the virtue of reach¬ 
ing people quickly. “You can wait until almost the 
last few hours, or minutes, if necessary, to give the 
results of work just completed at the College. The 
impact of TV on people is very startling, too. We 
have found ready acceptance of it. People actually 
spend more time looking at TV, than anything 
except sleeping and working. 

“Farmers were a little slower to purchase TV 
sets than people in cities, but now, within our tele¬ 
vision area, the percentage of farmers who have 
purchased sets is almost the same as in the cities— 
about two out of three, as compared with three 
out of four. 

“With 100,000 watts visual we get out 75 miles 
very well, and programs are received acceptably 
at 100 miles from the station,” said Mr. Ludwig. 

Mrs. Bernice Hulin, editor of TV 
programs in home economics, had 
been doing the same work with a com¬ 
mercial TV station in Minneapolis 
until recently. She was full of en¬ 
thusiasm and ideas about TV. She 
still gets a chuckle out of a series 
called “Weight Watchers,” intended 
for people who need to take off a few pounds. 
Certain prizes and helpful literature were offered, 
but the county extension director in Des Moines, 
just 30 miles away, had decided not to tie in with 
this series. That was a mistake: his office was so 


[C.B.C. photo and spots 

This is the magic eye of television — 
the TV camera at work. 


deluged with phone calls immediately after the 
first program that literature had to be rushed from 
Ames. In all, 9,200 persons from 47 counties in the 
state requested material from the College. Viewing 
groups of weight watchers gathered together all 
over these counties, and interest was sustained for 
many weeks. 

^ We went over to see Profes- 

0 I f i # sor James Davis who is in charge 
;;7 / rA 3B-': of school programs. There are 
TjJn about 500 individual and auton- 
I J f onnous school districts in the TV 

area, with about 700 school 
buildings. It is difficult to arrange satisfactory 
viewing time but “Iowa TV School Time” goes out 
five times weekly from the College. When the 
program was first started, only three schools had 
television sets. Now they are installed in at least 
200 schools, and the pupils of another 90 watch 
the program in nearby homes. 

“TV,” said Mr. Davis, “should seek to enrich 
and supplement the school program, not to sub¬ 
stitute for what the teacher could do better. The 
most important ingredient in any educational pro¬ 
gram on TV is the teacher, who must be enthusi¬ 
astic and know his subject. 

“TV has several advantages for school programs. 
One of these is that it brings good teachers into 
classrooms for thousands. It also encourages paren¬ 
tal interest in classroom teaching. A surprising TV 
value, perhaps, is that it reads for slow pupils and 
spans the wide gap (Please turn to page 54) 


Tf: Or Pigs in Yonr Parlor 
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Everybody in town was inter¬ 
ested in Bob’s young wife 
and ready to absorb her into 
their own pattern of living. 
The young English girl gazed 
about her saying little and 
going on lonely rambles. 
Ellen wondered what she was 
thinking 


The boy from the telegraph office 
icobbled his bicycle to a stop at the 
verandah steps. “For you, Mrs. Forbes 
he said, handing Ellen an envelope. 

Illustrated by J. H. Petrie 

Anne thought, “All she knows about 
his parents is probably just that Bob 
told her they were great. And he likely 
told them she was a honey, and then 
was sure they’d get on like a house 
afire.” 


E LLEN FORBES tucked in the 
corners of her best Dresden- 
plate quilt, smoothing it over 
the bed with long, caressing strokes, 
then turned to Anne Rountree. 

“What if she doesn’t like it here?” 
she said. 

Ellen Forbes always made Anne 
think of good things, like freshly laun¬ 
dered clothes just brought in from the 
warmth of the sun and sweetness of 
the air, and spic and span paint, and 
rows of preserves on shelves. Every¬ 
thing about her and her house was 
the same. No frills, no dangles, no 
overstuffed, bulging furniture, but the 
clean and functional comfort of lines 
adapted to everyday use. Her real 
artistry was in her cooking. What she 
often couldn’t say in words she ex¬ 
pressed in the work of her hands, and 
many a hidden message of sympathy 
or approval or friendliness went into 
her neighbors’ houses with a plate of 
fluffy biscuits or a juicy fruit pie. 
When Anne came as a bride to Elm¬ 
wood two years ago, to live next door 
to the Forbes’, Ellen had been won¬ 
derful that way. Now, with her best 
quilt, Anne knew she was trying to say 
to the unknown daughter-in-law, “We 
want you to be happy here.” 

That the wish was not entirely un¬ 
selfish didn’t make it any less valid. 

Will and Ellen Forbes had always 
counted on Bob becoming his father’s 
partner in the hardware store, but 
when Bob finished school he signed 
up as craftsman with the Air Force for 
a three-year term, and 
while neither Ellen nor 
Will ever said much, 
everybody knew it was 
a bitter blow. After a 
year he was suddenly 
posted to Germany, and 
then to England, where 
he met and married this girl, Rose¬ 
mary. 

“That does it,” Anne said to her 
husband, Ned. “When his term is up, 
he’ll stay over there.” 

But he wrote home, “The longer 
I’ve been away the better Elmwood 
looks,” and Ellen Forbes looked years 
younger. 

Now it all depended on Rosemary. 
If she were happy and contented in 
Elmwood, Will Forbes would be able 
to put up the freshly painted sign he 
had been dreaming of for years: “W. 
Forbes & Son—Hardware,” and Ellen 
could look forward to babysitting with 
her grandchildren. 

Rosemary was to start across by 
boat. Bob would fly over, arriving in 
time to meet her when she landed. 
But one of those hitches occurred at 
the last minute, and Bob’s arrival was 
delayed for a few weeks. 

“Probably land bang on Mom’s 
birthday,” he cabled. 

So Rosemary and his parents were 
going to have to face the ordeal of 
meeting without him to ease it. 


Key to Rosemary 


by MARGARET E. BARNARD 


Ellen set the pillows in place and 
unfolded the creamy chenille bed¬ 
spread and said diffidently to Anne, 
“Would you come with us on Thurs¬ 
day when we go to meet her?” 

“If you want me,” Anne said. 

“She might like to see someone 
nearer her own age,” Ellen said. 


N Thursday, in the back seat of 
the Forbes car, Anne was torn 
with sympathy first for Ellen then for 
Rosemary, who would at this very 
minute be staring through the boat- 
train window, watching for her station. 
Into the midst of a long silence Will 
Forbes said to Ellen, “Relax, old girl. 
What have you got to be scared of?” 

“What if she doesn’t like us?” Ellen 
said. 

“Why wouldn’t she?” 

Ellen went off on another tack. 
“Do you suppose she’ll recognize us?” 

“We’ll know her when we see her, 
anyway,” Will said. “That is, if she 
looks anything like her photograph.” 


She looked exactly as a girl called 
Rosemary should, Anne thought. She 
came in past the barrier—pink and 
gold arid blue-eyed—walking hesi¬ 
tantly in the stream of passengers from 
the train, her eyes shyly searching the 
waiting crowd. Will Forbes went di¬ 
rectly to her, but for a moment Ellen’s 
hand closed on Anne’s arm as if for 
support. 

“You must be Rosemary,” Will said 
.heartily. “I’m Bob’s dad. Here’s his 
mother. And Anne Rountree, a young 
friend of ours.” 

“Oh—how do you do.” She smiled 
faintly and Anne thought with quick 
compassion, “She’s scared. She’s 
lonely and scared and unsure.” 

A little stiffly because of her own 
shyness, Ellen kissed her and said, 
“You must be tired after your long 
trip.” 

“I am, rather,” Rosemary said, in 
her pretty, clipped accent. 

They all, while pretending not to, 
studied one another. 


W HEN the luggage was stowed in 
back and they were out on the 
highway and Rosemary had answered 
the usual questions about the crossing 
and how she had weathered it, silence 
gripped them again. Anne, trying to 
create some link for Rosemary be¬ 
tween what she had left and the un¬ 
known present, said, “Bob must know 
practically every stick and stone along 
this road, Mr. Forbes.” 

Rosemary’s eyes suddenly brimmed 
and Will said quickly, “He covered it 
often enough. Every leave he tore 
back home for some of his mother’s 
good cooking.” He pointed out, as 
they came near Elmwood, the far ridge 
where Bob knew the best brook for 
trout, the woods where he and Bob 
went gunning in the fall, the river 
where he had had a cold ducking be¬ 
cause he insisted the ice was strong 
enough for skating when it wasn’t. 
Rosemary listened intently, turning to 
look at everything he indicated, and 
at last they came in sight of Elmwood, 
a tree-embowered cluster of houses in 
a curve of the road. 

When they stopped in front of the 
Forbes house, Rosemary’s eyes moved 
from window to window, from the 
verandah posts to the scroll-work that 
outlined the gables and back again. 

Ellen said nervously, “Won’t you 
come in and have a cup of tea with 
us, Anne?” 

“I’ll pop in this afternoon some¬ 
time,” she said, and explained to Rose¬ 
mary, “I live next door.” 

She wondered what this small, 
sleepy town would seem 
like to Rosemary. When 
she herself had come first 
it looked very like the 
home town she had left, 
though with white- 
painted wooden houses 
instead of red brick, and 
a canning factory and fruit storage 
warehouses instead of a woollen mill 
and a carpet factory. To Rosemary it 
must all seem new and strange, but 
would it appeal? 


VERYBODY in Elmwood was in¬ 
terested in Bob’s young wife and 
ready to absorb her into their own 
pattern of living. With Ellen and Anne 
she went to the Institute and to the 
Community Club, but wherever they 
went Anne had the impression that 
the essential Rosemary was somewhere 
else. As Cora Evans remarked one day 
when she and Anne were clearing up 
snippets left from the Club sewing, 
the girl looked as if she were walking 
in her sleep. She seemed to prefer 
being by herself and roaming all* over 
the place. 

“Plain snooty, if you ask me,” Jean 
Howe said, pursing her lips. 

“She talks so la-di-da,” another one 
said. 

“She can’t help that,” Anne de¬ 
fended her. “It only sounds that way 
because we’re not used to it, and be- 
(Please turn to page 39) 
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Billy seems pleased here, but it may be because the fresh carrot tastes good, 
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completely as possible, without seriously hampering 
the movement of stock through trade channels. 

British Columbia has brand inspection districts. 
Alberta inspection regulations apply to the whole 
province. Saskatchewan has a brand inspection area 
in the southwest and western part of the province. 
Generally speaking, each province has set up its 
inspection regulations to meet its own conditions as 
created by topography, climate and ease of move¬ 
ment to other areas. Manitoba has a brand-recording 
service, but does not carry out brand inspection. 

' The administration of brand regulations has 
changed over the years. Such changes have accom¬ 
panied the transition from the period when a stray, 
or a herd, moved from place to place entirely on 
foot, or by rail, to the present time, when an over¬ 
night jaunt of a couple of hundred miles from farm 
to market, or from market to feedlot, cover crop, 
forest range, or community pasture, is quite com¬ 
mon. The ease of movement of livestock by truck, 
the widely accepted use of frozen food lockers, the 
development of an extensive feeding industry, and 
the increasing practice of moving young cattle from 
the ranches for further fattening or growing periods, 
has greatly complicated the work of keeping track 
of those cattle, and protecting the brand owner’s 
interest. 

During the period from 1926 to 1940, interest in 
the cattle business was reduced because of the 
period of dry years and low prices. Many farmers 
permitted their brands to lapse, and many more 
brought their stock inside fences and considered 
that branding was no longer necessary. As prices 
began to rise, brand recording also increased. This 
increase, in Alberta, has been greatest in the mixed 
farming and feeding areas. It has also brought about 
the problem of poor branding. On most ranches the 
job of applying the branding iron is entrusted to a 
cowboy with experience. However, we now have a 
great number of inexperienced' people, both on 
farms and ranches, who. are not applying brands in 
a manner that gives them maximum protection. 

A LBERTA has approximately 21,000 registered 
cattle brands, and approximately 3,500 regis¬ 
tered horse brands. With 25,000 brands registered 
it is quite common for unregistered brands to dupli¬ 
cate a registered brand. Whenever this is detected, 
the owner is required to obtain a clearance from 
the brand owner, and the incident may result in 
prosecution. 

A brand, to be of maximum value, should be 
applied as shown on the certificate of registration, 
in a manner that gives a permanent, easily detected 
and deciphered mark. Once an animal gets out of 
the home community, and is lodged in a pound, or 
its ownership questioned by a brand inspector, the 
unregistered brand has no value, because the pound- 
keeper, or stock inspector has no way of tracing 
ownership. The brand that is poorly applied, 
blotched, or otherwise rendered illegible, is useless 
for the same reason. It costs no more in time or in¬ 
convenience to apply a good registered brand, than 
it does to apply a sloppy brand, whether registered 
or not. The loss of one animal through bad branding 
will more than pay for registration for a lifetime, 
along with the cost of good irons. There is real value 
in the pride one can take in a job well done. 

Tfte common reasons for difficulty are failure to 
register with the Recording Office, the use of poorly 
constructed irons that are too small, improper heat, 
improper restraint of the animal, branding when 
animals are wet, and the use of liquid or acid 
brands. Care should be taken to apply brands as 
they appear on the certificate. An error in putting a 
bar over a brand when it should be under, or in 
relationship of one letter to another, may, and 
probably does duplicate someone else’s brand. 

Branding irons for horses should be smaller than 
for cattle. Calf irons should not be less than four 
inches high. For ( Please turn to page 36) 


. # [Bert Smith photo 

Branding with an iron seems cruel 9 but probably causes less pain and is more reliable than other methods • 


O NE of the interesting articles on display at 
the 1954 Western Stock Growers’ conven¬ 
tion, at High River, Alberta, was a photo¬ 
static copy of the original book in which the early 
brands of the North West Territories were recorded. 
The book itself is maintained in the provincial 
library at' Edmonton. It was interesting to hear the 
comments of some of the old-timers as they browsed 
through it and recalled memories of some of the 
characters and ranch outfits of those early days. 

The first brand recorded in this book was 71 and 
is noted as follows: 

“No. 1. Filed 16th March, A.D. 1880. No. 12 of 
1878, An Ordinance respecting the marking of 
stock. Fort Macleod, 28th January, 1880; I hereby 
certify that Percy R. Neale and Samuel B. Steele 
have this day registered their brand or mark which 
said brand is placed on the near ribs of each of 
their cattle. Signed H. Hinder, Recorder.” 

This book contains 95 brands, filed from March 
16, 1880, to July 26, 1883. All records are written 
in longhand, and over that period, were signed by 
four different recorders in this order: H. Hinder, 
T. Dowling, F. Harper and C. E. D. Wood. The 
brand characters were relatively simple and in some 
of the earlier cases had apparently been traced 
around the actual irons. The location of the ranches 
represented) ranged from Fort Walsh to Fort Mac¬ 
leod, and from the Bow River country as far west 
as Cochrane. A number of these old brands are still 
registered and in good standing in Alberta. 

V 

T HE first systematic recording of brands as set 
out in this old record book came about with 
the realization that the territory was too large for 
anyone to know all the brands without a central 
registry;; and that brands were becoming so numer¬ 
ous that,-even at that early date, some duplication 
was occurring. It was also found that in the system 
of large round-ups followed in those days, a con¬ 
siderable number of animals strayed, or were driven 


There are tens of thousands of recorded 
horse and cattle brands in western Canada. 
Read this article carefully 

by W. H . T. MEAD 

from their own range, so that without a central 
registry, it was impossible to trace the owners. 

In those early days a brand was regarded not only 
as a mark of ownership, but as a trade-mark for the 
product of a certain cattle outfit. While it is less 
evident today, this still holds true, particularly on 
the markets in southern Alberta, southwestern Sas¬ 
katchewan, Kamloops and Williams Lake in British- 
Columbia, and at Winnipeg. The trade in western 
Canada, and indeed to some extent in eastern Can¬ 
ada, is familiar with the sources of good beef cattle, 
and will always associate some of these sources with 
certain brands. 

A S the western provinces were settled, the settlers 
who overran the area found grass available in 
abundance. The result was a rapid expansion of 
farming and grazing, without time or money to 
provide fencing. Brand recording, branding, and 
later brand inspection of the stock marketed, was 
set up by statutes in British Columbia, Alberta and 
Saskatchewan, following the organization of those 
areas as provinces. 

The legislation varies in the three provinces, but 
has certain features in common. It is not compul¬ 
sory to brand in any of the western provinces, but 
in British Columbia, Alberta and Saskatchewan it is 
illegal to brand with a mark that is not registered. 
The inspection of stock in these provinces is carried 
out to establish a record of the cattle and horses 
marketed. In the process of inspection the aim is to 
detect any irregularities in ownership claims, as 
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Bulls 

Offspring 


Frozen semen sufficient to sire more than 20,000 calves teas 
stored last year at the Ontario Veterinary College 


by LYN HARRINGTON 


Photographs by RICHARD HARRINGTON 



A fieldman for an artificial insemination association packs his kit. Note that 
tongs are used to transfer the capsules of frozen semen to a jar of ice. 


F RED HAMILTON, operator of a dairy farm 
outside Guelph, Ontario, was showing off his 
Holstein herd one day. He related how this 
milk-producer was the daughter of the well- 
known—. That one over there was sired by—. A third 
came from the high-producing line of—, until he 
had covered the entire herd. 

His companion, a professor from the Ontario 
Veterinary College, looked at him oddly. “No two 
of your cows have the same blood lines, do you 
realize? No wonder you’re complaining that your 
herd lacks uniformity.” 

“Sure, I know. That’s the difficulty with artificial 
insemination. I’d rather breed to a limited number 
of sires, but you can’t always get the semen you 
want, when the cows come in heat. So, for the last 
five years, I’ve been using what’s available, like any¬ 
body else—if it’s close to what I want, of course.” 

Mr. Hamilton’s problems are now solved. Since 
last November, he has been using frozen semen 
exclusively in his artificial insemination program. 
The semen of selected sires is always available now 
in cold storage. His success has been at least equal 
to the usual artificial insemination. 

He whipped some figures out of his breast pocket, 
explaining with a grin, “I’m kind of proud of these 
figures. They’re straight from my record book. 
Eleven cows out of 14 caught on the first service, 
and the other three on the second. Out of another 
19, all conceived on the first or second service. Mind 
you. I’m not saying that the frozen semen will be 
suitable forever, nor all the time. But that’s cer¬ 
tainly a satisfactory conception rate.” 

Dr. R. J. McDonald, Veterinary surgeon of Wood- 
stock, Ontario, and manager of the Oxford and 
District Cattle Breeding Association, pointed out 
other advantages. 

“At the moment,” he said, “the main advantage 
of frozen semen seems that a breeder will be able to 
breed his cows to the bull of his choice any day, 
which of course isn’t possible under present 
conditions. 

“Then, too, more efficient use can be made of the 
semen processed. A large amount of it is otherwise 
wasted, mainly because it can’t be kept long enough 
to be used successfully. The frozen semen will be 
most valuable in obtaining a more widespread use 
of the desirably proven sires. In fact, it may be 
possible to build up a sufficient supply of semen 
from the desirably proven bulls to breed cows to 
them after they are dead.” 

That aspect of the case has been proved already, 
in several instances. For example, Mrs. John Gilman, 
some ten miles outside of Guelph, has two Jersey 
heifers of the same father, both artificially bred. 
The sire, Brampton BPR Prince, belonging to the 
Waterloo Artificial Insemination Unit, was a good, 
but not outstanding, bull. He was slaughtered in 
January, 1953. Mrs. Gilman’s second heifer wasn’t 


sired until June—six months after the sire’s death. 
It takes no imagination to realize the potentialities 
of great sires, if they can procreate long after their 
own lifetime. 

T HE use of frozen semen is still in the experi¬ 
mental stage, and has not been used very 
widely to date. The discovery that semen could be 
held for long periods in cold storage, thawed and 
prove as effective as fresh semen, was made in 
England. Dr. J. A. Henderson, vice-principal of the 
Ontario Veterinary College, was in on these experi¬ 
ments, as well as others in Denmark and the United 
States. Under his guidance, O.V.C. began this work 
in November, 1952. A calf was born in August, 
1953, of their first successful breeding with frozen 
semen. 

“Throughout 1953, field trials with frozen semen 
were carried on by the Oxford, Hamilton and 
Waterloo Breeding Associations,” Dr. McDonald 
recalled. “Some 2,300 cows were bred with semen 


which had been frozen and stored at the College 
laboratory. From this work,, we were able to prove 
that cows could be got in calf, with frozen semen. 
When top-quality semen is frozen and handled 
properly, the conception rate is satisfactory, al¬ 
though, as yet, the results obtained in most cases 
are not equal to those being obtained with liquid 
semen.” 

Dr. J. W. Macpherson, who has been in charge 
of the research at O.V.C., admits that results vary. 
“Conception rates were satisfactory, from bulls of 
high fertility. Where the bull wasn’t good, neither 
were the results with his frozen semen. Natural 
incidence of conception is about 65 per cent in the 
normal way. We got about 67 per cent with good 
bulls.” 

The Oxford and District Cattle Breeding Asso¬ 
ciation is the largest of the nine Ontario artificial 
insemination units; and among them, its members 
have all the familiar (Please turn to page 37) 



This healthy calf, sired six months after her sire died, was the first to demonstrate the value of the bank of 
frozen semen established at the Ontario Veterinary College. 
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Model 33 Combine 

You’ll really roll up the acres with your 




Combining with windrow pickup or header, you 
have six forward speeds—independent of travel 
speed. Or, Vari-Draulic drive gives you constant 
threshing power at any ground speed. 



If you work standing grain: you have a 10, 12, or 
14-foot header that wades through heavy stands. 
You have stability, too, for the sidehills—low- 
mounted tank and engine help you hug the ground. 



If you work from windrows: this Oliver Swather 
works hand in hand with your 33 Combine. Here’s 
a team that assures you higher quality, a better 
yield—more acres brought in every day. 


Looking for a pull-type combine? Then be sure to 
look at the Oliver 15, a versatile “six-footer” that 
harvests more than 100 crops. Wonderful with 
Oliver’s Independently Controlled Power Take-Off 1 


see your 


©MWEll DIALER and SAVE! 



Branches: 

Regina • Calgary • Edmonton 
• Saskatoon • Winnipeg 
Distributors: 

La Cooperative F6d6r6e de 
Quebec, Montreal, Quebec 
Goodison Industries, Ltd., 

Toronto, Ontario 
Barker Equipment Company, 
Fredericton, New Brunswick 
Atlantic Equipment, Ltd., 

Truro, Nova Scotia 
Pacific Tractor and Equipment, Ltd., 
Vancouver, B. C. 


F31-7 

□ I farm.acres. 

□ X am a student. 



The OLIVER Corporation 
Sixth Avenue and Halifax Street 
Regina, Saskatchewan 

Please send me the illustrated booklets I have checked: 

□ Oliver 33 Self-Propelled Combine 

□ Oliver Self-Propelled Swather 

□ Oliver 15 Pull-Type Combine 


(Please print) 


City.Province. 


Letter 

f 

From Rome 

by JOHN ANDERSON 

Sugar Beet Trouble. Italy’s sugar 
beet industry, which supplies the 
country with almost its entire sugar 1 
requirements, is at the moment experi¬ 
encing some discord. Sugar processors 
and distributors are strongly protesting 
a government measure raising the 
price of sugar by six lire a kilogram. 
The price raise—equivalent to less 
than half a cent a pound—is for the ' 
purpose of providing health insurance 
for the myriad of small independent 
farmers who produce the beet. V 

World Census of Agriculture. The 

first volume of a series of three, giving 
detailed figures of the world’s agricul¬ 
tural resources, is to be published by 
F.A.O. late this year. The data for 
these volumes comes from the “1950 
World Census of Agriculture,” which 
covers 63.6 per cent of the world’s 
total land area (most notable exclu- ■ 
sions—U.S.S.R. and China). The first 
volume of the series will deal with the 
statistical methods employed in the 
census, and volumes two and three will 
give the actual census results and 
analyses of differences in agricultural 
structure and production, of the vari¬ 
ous countries and regions. V 

The Rights of Sharecroppers. Italy’s 
sharecroppers — the “mezzadri,” who. 
work a farm and share the fruits of 
their labors with the owner of the 
property, in lieu of paying rent, and < 
who constitute one-fifth of all the 
country’s agriculturists—are not en¬ 
titled to go on strike. The right to 
strike, as a means of showing their 
dissatisfaction with the poor returns 
that their working of often unprofitable 
land may give, was legally denied 
them by a recent ruling of a Florence 
court. The gist of the court’s argu¬ 
ments was that the “mezzadri” ar¬ 
rangement is a free partnership, and 
partners must take the bad with the 
good, if any. V 

Surpluses Discussed. The Com¬ 
modity Problems Committee of F.A.O. 
met in Rome June 3-11. The 20-nation 
Committee examined recent develop¬ 
ments in the world commodity situa¬ 
tion, but the major item on the agenda 
was a study of the report of a working 
party on the disposal of agricultural 
surpluses. This group met in Wash- ' 
ington earlier in the year. V 

Caveat Emptor! Agricultural prod¬ 
ucts in Italy may not be strictly in 
accordance with the label on the 
bottle—or package—according to reve¬ 
lations recently made by the agricul¬ 
tural minister, Guiseppe Medici, be¬ 
fore the Italian parliament. In speaking 
of his ministry’s “fight against fraud,” 
Signor Medici told of date juice being 
used in the making of wine; oil pro¬ 
duced from the feet of cattle being 
passed off as olive oil; “miraculous” 
fertilizers that consisted of nothing 
more than sand mixed with pounded 
stone, darkened and “scented” with 
coal oil; wild-rhubarb seed masquerad¬ 
ing as grass seed, and—western dairy¬ 
men please note—margarine being sold 
as butter with pasture-munching cows 
pictured on the package. V 




























Under the 
Peace Tower 


by HUGH BOYD 

N a hot July night in the Re¬ 
gina Armories, mopping the 
perspiration from his forehead 
as he spoke, the Prime Minister of 
Canada proposed a plan for coping 
with the gathering, though still not 
all-encompassing, cloud of unemploy¬ 
ment. If returned to office, the Liberal 
government, he said, would be dis¬ 
posed to put men to work to reduce 
the peril, at railway-highway cross¬ 
ings. He had in mind a system of 
overpasses and underpasses, which in 
the technical language of the Railway 
Act, is described as grade separation. 

The audience, which contained a 
large number of jobless, was appar¬ 
ently unimpressed. At any rate, the 
local Liberal candidate, a cabinet 
minister to boot, was resoundingly 
defeated a few days later. It was 
1930; and Prime Minister W. L. Mac¬ 
kenzie King failed to save his govern¬ 
ment, or the member for Regina 
(Hon. Charles A. Dunning), or to 
carry out his plan about level cross¬ 
ings. 

The problem, of course, was not 
new in Mr. King’s 1930 campaign, 
nor had it been entirely neglected 
before that time. It hasn’t been 
neglected since, either, but in 1954, 
people continue to be killed, or hurt, 
at places where road and railway 
meet. At Ottawa last month, the 
Board of Transport Commissioners, 
having devoted more than a year of 
public hearings and study to the prob¬ 
lem, brought down a report which 
Parliament received in the dying days 
of the session and will no doubt be 
asked to do something about, when it 
next meets. 

There are more than 30,000 level 
crossings in Canada, and the cost of 
removing them all would run to 
several billion dollars; so most of them 
are likely to be around for a long tima. 
The practical approach, thereiore, is 
to build subways, or overpasses, at 
points where motor traffic is most 
dense (particularly within cities); to 
protect as many other crossings as 
possible by gates, or flashing lights 
and bells; and to leave the rest un¬ 
guarded, until some probably remote 
date in the future. 

This is already government policy, 
and has been for many years. It now 
becomes a question of increasing the 
tempo. The Transport Board, agree¬ 
ing with virtually all witnesses appear¬ 
ing before it in the recent enquiry, 
believes that more should be spent by 
the central government. 

How much more? Well, there has 
been a Railway Grade Crossing Fund 
in existence since 1909. Into this fund 
Ottawa paid $200,000 a year in the 
beginning, but the railways land mu¬ 
nicipalities were expected to bear the 
main brunt of crossing protection. As 
the Parliamentary debates of the time 
brought out, the danger at crossings 
arose from the growing traffic on the 
railways, pnd the higher speed of 
trains. 

The fund was thus established in 
the horse and -buggy era. It has never 
quite become adapted to the revolu¬ 
tion in transportation that has taken 
place since then. It has grown five¬ 



fold from $200,000 to $1,000,000; the 
maximum contribution from the fed¬ 
eral treasury has been doubled, from 
20 per cent to 40 per cent; and the 
ceiling for the fund, on any single 
scheme, has gone up from $5,000 to 
$150,000. But this last figure simply 
means that a handful of large projects 
would exhaust the fund in any given 
year. 

The railways argue, with a good 
deal of force, that the character of 
highway traffic has changed so radi¬ 
cally that few crossings are any longer 
a matter of purely local concern; that 
motor cars and trucks rather than 
trains are at the root of the problem; 
and that the prime responsibility for 
protection has swung from the rail¬ 
ways to the public, and from the local 
municipalities to the provinces, and 
to the nation as a whole. 

Inability of many municipalities to 
pay their 30 per cent share of the cost 
of crossing protection—to say nothing 
of complete grade separation — has 
been one of the weaknesses of the 
present policy. Sometimes a province 
helps, but it is not bound to do so. 

O NE of the submissions to the 
Transport Board was from the 
Canadian Federation of Agriculture, 
which was keenly aware of the im¬ 
possible position in which so many 
rural municipalities are placed with 
respect to the level crossing menace. 
It was also sympathetic to the rail¬ 
ways. The Federation suggested “more 
federal and provincial responsibility 
and less municipal and railway re¬ 
sponsibility.” It asked that 'the federal 
government’s fund be boosted five¬ 
fold to $5,000,000. The Transport 
Board is in accord on these points. 

Whatever Parliament does, what¬ 
ever part the provinces agree to play, 
it is obvious that railway crossings 
will be a hazard during the normal 
lifetime of most Canadians who sur¬ 
vive that hazard. For out of 32,553 
crossings, only 3,230 were protected 
by automatic devices of one kind or 
another, when the Board made its 
report. But they all have warning 
signs. For many years to come the 
onus will continue to be on motorists, 
to take a second look at those signs, 
and act accordingly. V 




CROSS MEMBER 
FOR DRAW-BAR 

of a cultivator snapped through in 
the field and overlapped at the 
break, making welding impossible 
until it was 

CUT FOR 
ALIGNMENT 

by widening the break so the 
member could be lined up for 
welding. 

AND WELDED 
IN THE FIELD 

for about 40^ without removing 
the part from the machine (Cost 
of a replacement member would 
have been $3.75—plus repair time) 


"METALMASTER” is a trade mark 


Dominion Oxygen Company, Cl 

Division of Union Carbide Canada Limited 
Toronto - Montreal - Winnipeg - Vancouver 


"METALMASTER” 


Portable Welding and Cutting Outfit 


Save valuable time—do on-the-spot repairs with 
a "METALMASTER” outfit. You can bend, 
braze, straighten, solder, cut and weld almost any 
metal quickly and economically—and you can 
make hundreds of useful articles. Send for your 
free copy of "The Hottest Flame on Earth”— 
find out how a "METALMASTER” outfit can 
earn its way on your farm. Mail this coupon today. 


Please rush me my FREE copy of 'The Hottest Flame on Earth’ (Address 
nearest office for speedy service ) 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


P.O.PROV. 


FACTORY SURPLUS SALE 

BUY NOW — SAVE UP TO $75.00 


GRAINMASTER 


THE NEW 



THE SUPERIOR 

PORTABLE GRAIN AUGER 

Built for years of hard serv¬ 
ice. Features: Rock-A-Bye 
cradle mount keeps motor 
level at all times. Lever belt 
tightener. Zerk fittings 
throughout. Improved sprocket 
and chain drive at top 
end. Heavy duty one- 
piece lock weld 16 
gauge 7" steel tubing. 

Double dip intake in¬ 
creases capacity up to 
2,000 bus. per 
hour. New ad¬ 
justable drive 
shaft and two- 
position gear 
box allows for 
much farther 
reach into the 
grain bin. 

Complete with 
wheels, under¬ 
carriage, belt 
and pulleys. 


20-FOOT Superior, reg. $230.00. 

SAVE $60.00. SPECIAL _ 

25-FOOT Superior, reg. $265.00. 
SAVE $75.00. SPECIAL_ 


$ 170.00 

$ 190.00 


PORTABLE LOADER 

Features: Heavy duty 16 gauge lock 
Joint steel tubing. Oilite bronze 
bearings with alemite fittings 
throughout. Easy operating crank 
and cable lift with safety lock. Ca¬ 
pacity up to 1,600 bus. per hour. 
Operates smoothly and easily 
with minimum power to run. 
Low self-levelling engine 
mount. Complete with wheels, 
pulleys and belt. 16-foot 
model has side shaft 
with pulley and V-belt 
drive; 20 and 24- 
foot models have 
sprocket drive 
at top end and 
gear box drive 
centre. 


16-FOOT Grainmaster, reg. $143.00. <1»QQ Aft 

SAVE $44.00. SPECIAI_ 

20-FOOT Grainmaster, reg. $175.00. OlOC AA 
SAVE $50.00. SPECIAI_ 

24 FOOT Grainmaster, reg. $199.50. ^ j qq rn 
SAVE $60.00. SPECIAI_ OlOUiWU 


Buy NOW. Only limited quantities of each size are available. 

DIRECT DISTRIBUTORS LTD. fl¥6 ‘ 


LIGHT TRACTOR SWEEP 



FITS ALL POPULAR MAKES OF TRACTORS 
For further information contact: 

CANCADE BROS. LTD. 

BRANDON - MANITOBA 


| TRACTOR STARTER &. GENERATOR REPAIRS ■ 

I Don’t let diesel injector, magneto, generator or | 
I starter repairs delay your tractor work. Let us do ■ 
- your repairs. We offer the fastest service, all work ■ 
J guaranteed. We are authorized service stations for J 
J American Bosch Injectors and magnetos also Else- J 

■ man and Wico, Fairbanks Morse magnetos. Send ■ 

B replies direct to: I 

I BROWN & MURRAY LIMITED I 

■ 237 Fort Street Winnipeg, Man. I 


SUBSCRIPTION SALESMAN 

Fulltime salesman, with car, wanted now. For par¬ 
ticulars write: Circulation Department, 10359 Jasper 
Ave., Edmonton. 


When Writing to Advertisers 
Please Mention The Guide. 
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F&i (Zmpfcfc /nfomatfon. Contact: 

^ KRAMER^v 


TISDALE. 22nd St. and E. Ave., SASKATOON, Sask. 


1060 Arlington St., WINNIPEG. Man. 115 N. Cumberland St.. PORT ARTHUR, Ont. SWAN RIVER. Man. 


conrfIguYrmeu£&< 

CALGARY * LETHBRIDGE * EDMONTON • GRANDE PRAIRIE *RE0 DEER-GRIMSHAW 
DAWSON CREEK B.C. 

Complete "Caterpillar" Parts and Repair Senrice Maintained at all Branches 


/ Neon e. 


IN G POWER 
5 MOLLPWS 


193 0 I93S" li/^-0 IS i+S I9SO I9S 

This chart shows net Canadian farm income, compared with its purchasing 
power in terms of constant 1935-39 dollars. 


I.F.A.P. Meets 
In Kenya 


Representing 27 countries, delegates discussed land reform, 
trade restrictions, world surpluses, and other farm problems 

C ANADIAN farmers and especially of freedom and significance for the 
perhaps the grain producers of individual. • 
western Canada, have plenty of prob- Before the meeting ended the more 
lems—one year with another. One than 100 delegates urged governments 
problem they do not have to face is to put programs into effect which 
that of damage to their wheat fields would bring about the necessary shifts 
caused by the trampling of elephants, in production by which alone the 
Delegates to the 7th meeting of present surplus problem could be ad- 
the International Federation of Agri- Jested. The policy statement adopted 
cultural Producers, which represents said > in P art: 

about 25 million farm families in 27 “The most immediate problem con- 
countries, saw something of farming fronting agricultural producers at the 
in Kenya (British East Africa) as it is present time concerns the disposal of 
managed by Europeans and Africans, present heavy surpluses of certain 
before the conference began. They commodities of great importance in 
were able to discuss with some of the world trade, and in this regard I.F.A.P. 
Kenya farmers the methods they em- recommends that governments of the 
ploy and were naturally impressed by countries possessing unwieldy sur- 
the number of lions, giraffes, and pluses consider and put into effect 
zebras which were to be seen roaming programs designed to bring about a 
over the countryside. shift in production away from the pro- 

The conference was opened by Sir duction of crops and livestock prod- 
Frederick Crawford, Acting Governor ucts now in surplus in these countries 
of Kenya, who reminded the delegates and toward the production of products 
that the agricultural depression of the in greater demand in their home mar- 
’30’s was caused to a very considerable kets. ’ 

degree by the failure of nations to ade- The production of such crops as 

quately take care of the distribution of cotton, grain and potatoes should be 

primary products. World agriculture reduced and production increased for 

once again faces a difficult time and sucb commodities as animal protein 

needs the close attention of govern- foods not in surplus. It is believed that 

merits. the outstanding aspect of the present 

A11 _ rn. ., £ , farm situation is the existence of sur- 

Allan B. Kline, president of the ^ of certain commodities but a 

worlds largest farm organization the ^ im tant oblem> it W as be- 
Amencan Farm Bureau Federation, He « eonsists in the fact that the 
who is also president of I.F.A.P., em- to produce agricul _ 

phasized the importance of production ^ ducts h for the moment at 
and trade in raising world living stand- , outstri d the effective demand 
ards. Several factors were important, for them „ The long . term solution to 
including increased investment, better ^ Hem of imbalance be t wee n ef- 

working tools and equipment, im- f ^ demand and productive capa- 
proved farming methods and some could j be found jn e ded 

effective incentive for farmers^ He At the t time, however, 

pleaded for increased international was belieyed ^ ects are not 

understanding but thought that paral- for much of P an expansion of 

lei actions were often more effective .. . ... ., , , , . 

., ... .. j ., . .j markets in either the developed un- 

than loint action, and that considera- ,. . ,, , 

. ’ L , ... , £ ., , porting countries or in the underde- 

tion must be maintained tor the wel- ^ 
f t n c • .ip, veloped countries, 

tare of all who are involved. T acts are L 

more important than demagoguery The organization concluded that 
which could often lead to misunder- farm and trade policies of individual 
standing and suspicion. The free world governments often conflict and cause 
constantly seeks the maximum degree hardship to farmers of other countries. 


If you want bigger production, ask Mr. A. T. Koch, a 
satisfied "Caterpillar" Diesel D2 Tractor owner since 
1938. He'll say the man who rides the deep-cushioned 
seat of a "Caterpillar" commands power and traction to 
finish heavy-duty jobs in short order. It's rugged "wide 
hitch" power, converted into pull by wide, plank-like 
tracks that treat soil gently and take you on the land 
when wet ground keeps other tractors idle. Work capacity 
jumps ... fuel bills hit bottom . . . when you own a 
"Caterpillar" Diesel D2 Tractor. 


MAIL 

THIS 

COUPON 

TODAY! 


Advertising Manager, 
Union Tractor &. 
Equipment Co. Ltd., 
Calgary, Alberta. 


CATERPILLAR” DISTRIBUTORS 


Please send full information on 35 h.p. D2 


NAME 
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“I.F.A.P.,” said the report, “is con¬ 
vinced that unco-ordinated national 
measures have contributed and are 
likely to continue to contr ibute to the 
accumulation of excessive stocks and to 
instability in world market prices. It 

► feels, therefore, that effective inter¬ 
governmental co-operation during this 
transitional period is urgently re¬ 
quired.” 

A progressive reduction in trade 
barriers was necessary including full 
convertibility of national currencies, 
t Governments were urged to consult 
with each other by means of existing 
international organizations with a view 
to bringing about the disposal of 
present surpluses without causing eco¬ 
nomic damage to the world. 

The international farm organization 
. again stated its faith in intergovern¬ 
mental. commodity agreements and 
urged that the question of a world 
food reserve be kept under active con¬ 
sideration. A persistent fear exists that 
governments holding huge surplus 
stocks may dump them on the world 
,, market and cause serious declines in 
farm prices everywhere. This fear will 
persist as long as the surpluses exist. 

Allan B. Kline, Vinton, Iowa, was 
re-elected president of the organiza¬ 
tion. G. J. Rossouw, South Africa, is 
first vice-president; Andreas Hermes, 

> Germany, second vice-president; and 
John Andrew, New Zealand, third 
vice-president. The next I.F.A.P. con¬ 
ference will be held in Rome, Italy, 
in September, 1955, unless the pro¬ 
posed location is changed by the ex¬ 
ecutive committee. 

k Speaking of the Kenya Conference 
on his return, Dr. H. H. Hannam, 
president of the Canadian Federation 
of' Agriculture, said that the general 
feeling of the conference respecting 
surpluses was well summed up by W. 
J. Ball, Regina, president of the Sas¬ 
katchewan Federation of Agriculture, 
and chairman this year of the I.F.A.P. 
* Policy Committee. Mr. Ball said: “The 
end solution must be in finding out¬ 
lets to the people of the world whose 
backs are cold and whose bellies are 
empty. We must accept rising pro¬ 
duction as a blessing and not as a 
curse.” 

Of Kenya, Dr. Hannam called at¬ 
tention to the fact that it is a small 
country, only two-and-a-half times the 
size of the British Isles, and almost 
exclusively agricultural, with rich soil 
resources. Its population is mixed, in¬ 
cluding over five million Africans, 90,- 
' 000 Asians — mostly Indians, 30,000 
Europeans, and 35,000 others. The 
climate is moderate and excellent with 
an altitude varying from sea level to 
9,000 feet in a ranching area. Live¬ 
stock require no stabling and the varia¬ 
tion in altitude and temperature per r 
mit all kinds of fruits to be grown. At 
Nairobi, the capital, at an altitude of 
5,300 feet, the temperature varies from 
50 to 80 degrees the year round and 
flowers and shrubs bloom profusely at 
alLseasons. 

The farming industry is efficient, and 
European farmers and landowners 
occupy the greater part of the farm 
land. Farms are from 300 to 100,000 
acres in extent. Africans also do ex¬ 
cellent farming on the many reserves. 
European farmers do practically all of 
their business through modern co¬ 
operative organizations which are 
general. V 



ALWAYS LOOK TO IMPERIAL FOR THE BEST 



First in popularity 


First in performance 


IMPERIAL 

€sso 


Hundreds of Imperial Oil employees 
work as “laboratory detectives” . . . 
checking for impurities . . . testing 
quality ... proving gasoline perform¬ 
ance on the basis of on-the-job needs. 
It explains in part how Esso and 
Acto gasolines earned a reputation 
for quality leadership . . . why they 
are the most popular gasolines among 
farmers today. 



Esso is ideal for high compression 
tractor and combine engines. Acto 
is an economical fuel for medium 
and low compression tractors. From 
the standpoint of performance... the 
gallons it takes to do a season’s work 
. . . you’ll find it 
pays to use Im¬ 
perial Esso and 
Acto gasolines. 

Imperial Oil research 
helps keep down the cost 
of power farming. 

An Esso farm tank “belongs” on every 
modern, well-run farm. There’s less chance 
of running out of fuel when roads are 
bad .. . there’s no better way to keep fuel 
clean . .. and it’s a convenient, time¬ 
saving way of refueling. 




Give your imperial oil ageni a call 
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FO RYOUK . —■ 

service with... 

dominion royal 


for YOUR truck 

more MILEAGE on « 
hwoY and more TRA 
, N off the highway with. 

DOMINION royal 


Ride High and Handsome on 
the Two Toughest Tires Ever 
Built for Tractor or Truck ! 


See them — examine them — buy them — at your 
nearest Dominion Royal Farm Tire Dealer’s. 


That’s your headquarters for 
all your tire needs for 
tractor truck or car. 
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Canadian 

JNet Farm Income 

D R. E. C. HOPE, economist for 
the Canadian Federation of Agri¬ 
culture, has recently calculated Cana¬ 
dian net farm income for the last five 
years in terms of constant 1935-39 
dollars, which indicates that the real 
net farm income in 1953 was ten per 
cent lower than in 1952, and 25 per 
cent lower than the peak year of 1951. 

If the net farm income figure for 
1949 is taken as 100, the net farm 
income for 1952, which was almost 
exactly the same as for 1949, has a 
value of only 86. In other words, the 
farmer’s income dollar has become 14 
cents less valuable between 1949 and 
1952. In other words, total net farm 
income of $1,650 million in 1949 was 
the equivalent of $947 million in 
1935-39 dollars. In 1950, $1,452 mil¬ 
lion were only worth $818 million in 
1935-39 dollars, while in 1952, it took 
$1,657 million to be worth the same 
amount ($814 million) of 1935-39 
dollars. 

Between 1935-39 and 1949, the 
index number for farm cost of living 
rose 73.2 per cent. By 1952 this higher 
figure had been increased by 17.5 per 
cent (or 30.4 per cent of the original 
base of 100). V 


New Director 
Production Service 

T HE position of Director of the 
Production Service, Canada De¬ 
partment of Agriculture at Ottawa, 
became vacant recently with the 
death of Nelson Young. S. C. Barry 
has now been named Director, and on 
his appointment stepped from the 
position of Chief of the Livestock and 
Poultry Division in the federal Mar¬ 
keting Service. 

Born in 1903, Mr. Barry has been 
in the service of the Department since 
1925. He is a graduate of the Univer¬ 
sity of British Columbia, and during 
his service with the Department has 
been closely associated with the pro¬ 
duction and marketing of livestock 
and poultry. V 

Revolution 
In Scotland 

T HE tractor is driving the Clydes¬ 
dale horse out of Scotland today. 
According to a recent report by a 
Scottish journalist, there are only 50 
heavy horses in Edinburgh, 10 in 
Perth, and a few score in Glasgow. 
The proud Clydesdale Horse Society 
is reduced to efforts to convince 
farmers that the horse is still an eco¬ 
nomic source of power for short hauls 
and on limited acreages. 

Today there are about 50,000 trac¬ 
tors used in Scotland. The statement is 
made that Scotland, considering the 
acreage under cultivation, is the most 
highly mechanized farming country in 
the world. In the early ’20’s Scottish 
farms were worked by nearly 250,000 
horses, and the famous Glasgow Stal¬ 
lion Show was one of the premier live¬ 
stock events throughout the world. 

Reason for this decline in numbers 
amounts in the long run to the fact 
that, at today’s prices, it would cost 
Scotland’s farmers £8 million to feed 
the horses they once maintained. V 
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Insure Your 
CROPS 
with a 
LOW-COST 
REGULATED 

water 

SUPPLY 


Here you will find pumps of the 
size, type of drive and capacity 
you require for long - lived, 
trouble - free operation in all 
farm work such as 


c WATERING 
STOCK 


• FIRE 

PROTECTION 


• DOMESTIC 
SYSTEMS 


For real efficiency and economy 
consult us on your pump re¬ 
quirements. 


IMITED 


REGINA 


SASKATOON 


CALGARY 


THERE'S A 
DIFFERENCE . . . 

between the brand you put on 
your livestock and the brand 
an advertiser puts on his prod¬ 
uct. A livestock brand signifies 
■ownership only. A product 
® brand signifies not only owner¬ 
ship but quality as well. The 
reputation of the manufacturer 
will suffer if his branded 
product fails to give the con¬ 
sumer satisfaction. As a gen¬ 
eral rule you can buy a 
branded product with confi¬ 
dence. 


United Grain Growers 
Limited 


NOTICE 

In accordance with the Income Tax Act, 
this will advise our customers (including both 
members and non-members) as referred to in 
the said Act, that in accordance with the 
terms and conditions, and within the times 
and limitations contained in the said Act, it 
is our intention to pay a dividend in propor¬ 
tion to the 1954-1955 patronage out of the 
revenue of the 1954-1955 taxation year, or out 
of such other funds as may be permitted by 
the said Act; and we hereby hold forth the 
prospect of the payment of a patronage 
dividend to you accordingly. 

The foregoing notice applies to grain 
delivered to this Company between August 1, 
1954, and July 31, 1955. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS LIMITED 


D. G. MILLER, 

Secretary. 


Winnipeg, Man. 
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Get It 

At a Glance 

A brief look at agriculture in Can¬ 
ada and other countries of the world 


An attractive and comprehensive 
bulletin entitled “Beekeeping in Sas¬ 
katchewan,” has been recently issued 
by the Saskatchewan Department of 
Agriculture. It is well illustrated and 
will be helpful to experienced as well 
as beginners in beekeeping. V 

Despite wheat acreage reduction in 
the United States, another billion- 
bushel crop may be in prospect. V 

The Midwestern Democratic Com¬ 
mittee Conference meeting in Des 
Moines, Iowa, last month issued a 
statement which said in part: “In truth 
and in fact a five-cents-per-pound in¬ 
crease in the price of coffee will take 
more out of the American housewife’s 
pocketbook in one year than the entire 
cost of maintaining the Democratic 
farm program since its inception.” V 

Canada’s output of creamery butter 
in May amounted to 33.4 million 
pounds, or two per cent less than in 
May, 1953. Total for the five months 
January to May, however, increased 
three per cent over last year. V 

Eggs sold during the month of April 
by producers totalled 29.5 million 
dozen. Total production amounted to 
38.2 million dozen of which producers 
themselves ate 5.1 million dozen. Dur¬ 
ing the month 1.5 million pounds of 
frozen eggs were processed. V 

The American Institute of Co¬ 
operation will hold its 26th annual 
session at Cornell University, New 
York State, August 15-19. V 

The Dutch Control Board for Feeds 
has barred the use of antibiotics in 
livestock feeds. Dutch veterinarians, 
biologists, and breeders hold that the 
general use of antibiotics disturbs the 
biological balance of animals, upsets 
breeding patterns, and eliminates 
beneficial effects of selection. V 

Dressed hogs on the Toronto mar¬ 
ket on June 1 reached a seasonal high 
to that date of $39.50 per hundred 
pounds dressed. V 

Poultry meat in 1953 was secured 
from 74.1 million birds weighing 385 
million pounds and worth $160.4 mil¬ 
lion. Of these totals producers them¬ 
selves consumed 10.8 million birds 
weighing 54.4 million pounds and 
worth $21 million. The balance were 
sold. V 

A Russian land army of 100,000 
workers equipped with 20,000 tractors 
and other equipment is expected this 
year to plow up 32 million acres of 
virgin soil in Kazakhstan, the Urals, 
Siberia, and the Volga steppes, and 
next year to add nearly 20 million tons 
of bread grains to Russian produc¬ 
tion. V 

Saskatchewan credit unions, as of 
March 31, had combined assets of 
nearly $29 million. Loans in force were 
$19.2 million. Total membership in¬ 
creased by 5,145 and the 269 credit 
unions in operation had an average 
membership of 262. V 


A recent United Nations study of 
trade between Asia and Europe con¬ 
cludes that the farmers of Asia greatly 
need stabilized prices for the farm 
products which move in international 
trade. Such stabilization would provide 
a substantial stimulus to long-term 
improvement in Asian agriculture. The 
study favors bilateral agreements con¬ 
taining long-term purchase and price 
stabilization provisions. V 

India will not take her full quota 

of nearly 37 million bushels of wheat 
under the International Wheat Agree¬ 
ment this year. She had purchased 
only 345,000 bushels, and says that 
she has enough wheat on hand and 
will need no further imports. V 

In 1953 total egg production in 

Canada amounted t o 353,199,000 
dozens of eggs. Of these 229 million 
dozen were sold for market, 53 million 
dozen were used for food by producers, 
and 10 million dozen were used for 
hatching purposes. The total value of 
eggs last year is estimated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics at 
$164.5 million. V 

U.S. farmers during the first five 
months of 1954 received $10.3 billion 
from marketings, or four per cent less 
than for the same five months last 
year. Livestock receipts were $7 bil¬ 
lion, or about the same as a year ago, 
but crop receipts were down ten per 
cent at $3.3 billion. V 

The University of Sydney, Aus¬ 
tralia, has recently announced gifts 
totalling £220,000 for animal hus¬ 
bandry research alone. Approximately 
two-thirds of this amount came from 
three Commonwealth boards (for wool, 
meat and dairy produce), and the re¬ 
mainder from individuals and com¬ 
mercial concerns. V 

The total of all meats in stock at 
June 1, 1954, according to the Do¬ 
minion Bureau of Statistics, amounted 
to 80,343,000 pounds. This was 31.3 
million pounds less than a year ago. 
This amount included 50.9 million 
pounds of meat in cold storage, 18.2 
million pounds of fresh meats, and 
11.9 million pounds of meat cured and 
in cure. V 

There are three breeds of cattle 
kept in the Netherlands—the black and 
white (Friesians), the red and white, 
and black-white face Groninger. There 
are 27,000 breeders of the black and 
white cattle, 15,600 of the red and 
white, and 1,000 breeders of the 
black-white face cattle. All of these 
breeders are distributed throughout 
some 700 local breeding societies. V 

Australian meat production in¬ 
creased 11.1 per cent last year over 
1952 and totalled 1,156,600 tons 
(bone-in weight). New South Wales 
produced nearly one-third of the grand 
total; Queensland something less than 
one-third; Victoria about one-quarter; 
and South Australia, Western Aus¬ 
tralia and Tasmania combined, about 
two-thirds as much as Victoria. V 



AT YOUR LOCAL FAIR THIS SUMMER! 

See how waterproof-glue fir plywood solves building 
problems in the home and on the farm. 


MOOSE JAW June 24 - 26 

PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE July 5 - 7 
YORKTON July 12 - 14 
SASKATOON July 19 - 24 
RED DEER July 29 - 31 

LETHBRIDGE Aug. 9 - 12 

Displays of farm structures and home built-ins — colored 
movies — models — photographs. 



PLYWOOD MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 

JJ0 Burrard St ., Vancouver 1, B. C. 



MILKERS 

are 

Caster to dean 


Beatty Rite-Way 

Milkers are: 

1. Easier to Clean. 

2. Easier to Handle. 

3. Milk faster. 

4. Milk completely 
without hand strip¬ 
ing. Teat cups do 
not crawl. 

5. Have transparent 
milk gauge. You 
can see the milk 
level. 


SWING 

MILKERS 

PARLOUR 

MILKERS 

FLOOR 

MILKERS 

COOLERS 

MILKING 

STALLS 


The two section pail of this Beatty 
Rite-Way milker comes apart for 
quick cleaning. You can see every bit 
of the inside of the pail. Beatty Rite- 
Way is the only milker that lets you 
clean this sensible way. Pulsator is 
trouble free. Vacuum line won't clog. 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET ABOUT THIS 
NEW AND IMPROVED MILKER. 
SEND COUPON BELOW. 


Beatty Bros. Limited, Fergus, Ont. Branches: Saint John, N. B., 
Montreal, Fergus, Winnipeg, Edmonton. B. C. Representative: 
McLennan, McFeely * Prior Limited, Vancouver. 


j FREE 

PLANS FOR 
! MILKING PARLOUR 

1 Send pencil sketch 
j of your barn, show- 

2 ing size, layout, 
| number of stock. We 
■ will make you a 
J milking parlour plan 
| free. 


BEATTY BROS. LIMITED, BOX F 228, FERGUS, ONT. 

Please send me, FREE, the following booklets. 


Milkers 0 Milking Parlours 0 Milk Coolers 0 

Your Name.R. R. No........ 

P. O.Prov. 


Lot.Concession or Range 

Town or village nearest you.;.. 

Have you a Milker now?.What make?.... 

How is it working?. 


.How many cows?. 
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DEEP TREAD GROUND GRIP 

TRACTOR TIRE 



t l0 ?,°" UK 


New low-priced 


"GUIDE-LINE” 
FRONT WHEEL TIRE 


Improved tread design 
with three circumferen¬ 
tial ribs lor easy steering. 
Rugged shoulder design 
resist side slipping. 


400-15 


LIVESTOCK 



Hogs put on cheaper gains and make leaner pork on summer pasture. 


Grass for 
Cheaper Feed 

Periodic renovation of pasture can increase 
yields and result in lower production costs 


G RASS has been called the cheapest 
cattle feed that can be grown on 
the farm; and one agricultural college 
says that pastures represent the 
district’s biggest undeveloped natural 
resource. 

The University of Wisconsin says 
that pasture yields can be increased 
tip ta 500 per cent, and this within 
a year or two. This can be done by 
considering pasture as a crop, and 
through this, renovating it periodically. 

It pays to pick a good field, prefer¬ 
ably close to the barn if for a dairy 
herd, and close to the farm pond, or 
some other good water supply. If .the 
field has a good sod already, renova¬ 
tion isn’t difficult. It means harrowing 
to work up a seedbed, and working 
in some fertilizer, and then seeding it 
again. If fencing is convenient and 
cheap, rotational grazing, in two or 
three fields, will help to maintain a 
good growth and allow the clovers to 
reseed themselves. Once the stand of 
grass is established, plenty of early 
grazing will encourage the clovers to 
develop in place of poor grasses, but 
grazing must be reduced late in the 
fall. The plants must store up strength 
for the winter then, so they will be 
vigorous and ready for an early start 
the next spring. 

Although pasture does not need to 
be irrigated to produce heavy yields, 
one such field at the Swift Current 
Experimental Station produced over 
10,000 pounds of forage per acre in 
1952, and again in 1953. This was 
enough feed to pasture 14 sheep for 
over 150 days, and as well, to put up 
half a ton of hay. 

The mixture producing this high- 
yielding pasture consisted of inter¬ 
mediate wheatgrass, alfalfa, and white 
clover. In pastures where brome grass, 
timothy, Russian wild ryegrass, crested 
wheatgrass, and Reed canary grass 
replaced intermediate wheatgrass in 
the mixture, the yields were 9,300, 


8,800, 8,600, 7,500, and 7,500 pounds 
per acre respectively. The protein con¬ 
tent of the pasture was high, too. V 

Pasture 
For Pigs 

OGS will make good use of pas¬ 
ture, for they will put on cheaper 
gains while grazing and are likely to 
produce leaner cuts of pork. SvVine 
feeding trials have shown that hogs 
on good pasture require five v to ten 
per cent less grain and 30 to 40 per 
cent less protein supplement, to make 
the same gains as pigs not on pasture. 
Obviously, this makes it well worth 
while to go to the extra expense of 
fencing some pasture for the swine 
herd. 

Pigs on pasture will need a ready 
supply of water at all times, and an 
automatic waterer can provide this. 
If natural shelter is not available in 
the form of brush, colony houses work 
in well for summer shade. Shelter 
should be convenient to where the 
pigs feed, or they may spend too much 
time in the sun and suffer from sun¬ 
burn or sunscald. Blistered pigs should 
be well treated with oil of some kind: 
mineral oil will be found suitable. V 

Cross-Bred 
Lambs Excel 

ROSS-BRED lambs, from Cheviot 
rams and Leicester ewes, gain 
Weight faster and produce better car¬ 
casses than purebred lambs of either 
breed, says the Canada Department 
of Agriculture. In trials, cross-breds 
outweighed the purebreds by one-fifth 
of a pound at birth; 1.7 pounds at four 
weeks and by three pounds at weaning 
time. More twins were born when the 
Cheviot ram was crossed on the Lei¬ 
cester ewe, while in the reverse cross, 
some lambing difficulties were noted. 
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Mew T DEA -^m 

(formerly Horndraulic) 

LOADERS & STACKERS 


In further cross-bred tests with Suf- 
folks, Shropshires and Southdowns, the 
Southdown-sired lambs were superior 
to all others in carcass quality, but 
tended to be finished at rather lighter 
weights. The lambs sired by Suffolk 
rams gained 12 to 15 per cent faster 
than did those sired by Shropshire 
and Southdown rams, while Shrop¬ 
shire-sired lambs were intermediate in 
most respects. V 


6ALI0N 


More Milk 
Without Mastitis 


A FAMOUS NAME IN HOISTS SINCE 1914 

Gabon products are used throughout the world 


M ASTITIS is the most prevalent 
and costly disease of dairy cows. 
R. P, Dixon, supervisor of dairy cattle 
improvement in Alberta, has outlined 
ten simple steps which are helpful in 
controlling it. 

Prepare each cow for milking, by 
washing the udder and teat with a mild 
disinfectant, using disposable paper 
towels or individual udder cloths. Use 
a strip cup on each cow at each milk¬ 
ing, and dip the teat cups in a mild 
disinfectant and rinse, after use on 
each cow. Operate the machine at the 
speed and vacuum level specified by 
the manufacturer; keep the teat cup in¬ 
flations in good condition, and remove 
the milker from each cow as soon as 
she is milked out. 

Mastitis-infected cows can be milked 
last, and animals severely infected 
should be isolated from the rest of the 
herd. Clean and sterilize inflations fol¬ 
lowing each milking; and finally, keep 
the barn in sanitary condition, and the 
lots free from mud. 

Mr. Dixon concludes that mastitis- 
free herds produce more milk and a 
lower bacteria count. This could well 
mean the difference between meeting, 
or failing to meet, fluid milk market 
requirements. V 


★ Low Mounting 

★ Exclusive Fulcrumatic Lifting Action 

★ Precision Manufactured 

★ Perfect Operating Balance 

★ Heavy Construction 

★ Powerful Lifting Capacity 

★ Available in Channel or "Z" Longitudinals 

★ Models Available for All Size Trucks 


with any of these 


MODELS TO FIT OVER TOO TRACTORS 
including new Allis Chalmers “WD" 

10 EASY-ON INTERCHANGEABLE 
ATTACHMENTS FIT ALL MODELS 

hoist 


Early Weaning 
For Pigs 

D R. E. W. CRAMPTON, Macdonald 
College, Quebec, has demon¬ 
strated that young pigs, weaned at ten 
days old and put on a dry ration, have 
a good chance of learning how to eat 
the dry feed "and can be brought to a 
weaning age of 56 days, weighing just 
as much, or more, than pigs brought 
to that age on the sow. 

Noting that the average 56-day 
weaning weight of sow-nursed pigs in 
the piggery at the College is 30 
pounds, the ration he prepared 
brought the early weaned pigs to as 
much as 33 pounds in 56 days. Dr. 
Crampton says that the gains made 
by the early weaned pigs were above 
those considered normal for compar¬ 
able sow-nursed pigs. 

In further tests, certain oils were 
added to the ration, and it was shown 
that gains of the early weaned pigs 
could be still further increased. How¬ 
ever, Dr. Crampton doubted if such a 
ration, prepared commercially and 
subjected to usual warehouse and barn 
storage for as long as 30 days, would 
fully retain its original nutritive 
value. Again, he questioned whether 
feeding equipment in which such 
rations had been used, could be satis¬ 
factorily cleaned without the use of 
facilities not usually found in hog 
barns. Failure to clean might be ex¬ 
pected to invite diarrhea, he con¬ 
cluded. V 


ongle 

dozer 

blade 


manure 

bucket 


“50” for 
row-crop 
tractors 


CONSTRUCTION 


ACTION 


grapple 

fork 


LS“ for large 
standard tractors 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS FILL IN AND MAIL COUPON 
TO NEAREST DISTRIBUTOR: 


hydraulic 
pitch 
control ( 


ALBERTA: 

J. ALL.EIM FRASER SALES 

1217B Ninth Ave. East, Calgary, Alberta 

MANITOBA: 

THE DOMINION ROAD MACHINERY SALES CO. LTD. 

630 Lorette Ave., Winnipeg, Man. 

SASKATCHEWAN: 

DUMARR EQUIPMENT LTD. 

1042 Albert St., Regina, Sask. 


505“ for small standard 
and track-type tractors 


snow scoop 


FARM EQUIPMENT CO.l 

Send free illustrated folders. 

□ Loaders and attachments 

□ I am a student 

I farm_acres 


DEALER ENQUIRIES INVITED 


Name- 


Address. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


Kern Farm Equipment Ltd. 

Regina — Saskatoon — Yorkton 
Prince Albert — Swift Current 

Northwest Farm Equipment Ltd. 
Cor. 7th Avenue & 6th St. East 

Calgary 

Allied Farm Equipment Ltd. 
Sutherland Ave. at King 

Winnipeg 

Rendell Tractor & Equip. Co. Ltd. 
62 West 4th Street 

Vancouver 10, B. C. 


Please mail me complete details about Gabon Hydraulic Hoists, 


NAME. 
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Every home owner wants adequate fire insurance at the 
lowest possible cost; every home owner wants fair, 
speedy adjustments .... 

That is why Wawanesa Mutual protects the property of 
more Western Canadians than any other insurance com¬ 
pany. This popular confidence is the result of 58 years of 
dependable coverage. 

This large company, still maintaining its head office irt 
Wawanesa, Manitoba, is a mutual company owned by 
its policy holders and is still able to offer you more 



lUaujanesa 


Mutual Insurance Company 



WMI-2-54- 



SEE YOUR WAWANESA AGENT 


When Writing to Advertisers Please Mention The Guide 



THE 

ORIGINAL 

LOW MOUNTED HOIST FOR FARM TRUCKS 


-*• TWIN CYLINDER DIRECT LIFT. 

★ PRECISION MANUFACTURED. 

★ EXTRA HEAVY CONSTRUCTION. 

★ MODELS AVAILABLE FOR ALL SIZE TRUCKS. 


INQUIRE TODAY FROM DEPT. C 


PERFECTION MACHINE WORKS LTD 


CALGARY, AL&ERTA 


Phones 


2-4046 
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Mechanization greatly speeds the harvesting of crops for grass silage. 


Grass Silage 
Nutritious Feed 

As a source of palatable, nutritious feed, 
grass silage has much to recommend it 


T hroughout the agricultural 
history of western Canada silage 
has been almost unknown on the great 
majority of farms, and most farmers 
have not been anxious to know any¬ 
thing more about it. 

However, during the past few years 
this attitude has been changing gradu¬ 
ally, as more farmers now are ensiling 
grasses, legumes and cereal crops. Still 
greater use probably will be made in 
the future of this method of preserving 
feed for winter use. ( 

One of the big advantages of ensil¬ 
ing is that feed can be put up under 
weather conditions that are unfavor¬ 
able, or even impossible, for haying, 
says W. J. White, Forage Crops Lab¬ 
oratory, Saskatoon. In the drier, open 



Manitoba Department of Agriculture 
grass silage field day on the farm of 
John Murta, Graysville, Man. 


prairies, where there is less trouble 
curing hay than in rainier regions, it 
is likely that silage has little advantage 
over hay. 

"An important factor in making silage 
more acceptable is the reduction in the 
amount of labor required to put it up. 
Silage making can be completely 
mechanized, with forage harvesters 
and other mechanical equipment. 

For many years, corn and sunflowers 
were regarded as the standard silage 
crops, but the fact that they did not 


grow well in many areas, reduced the 
use of silage. Experience in recent 
years has shown that, in general, any 
crop which can be put up as hay, can 
be ensiled satisfactorily. 

It is, however, generally advisable 
to use a grass-legume mixture, or a 
cereal-legume mixture, rather than a 
legume alone. An alternative is to add 
about 100 pounds of chopped grain to 
each ton of legume silage as it is en¬ 
siled. In using sweet clover, care 
should be taken to avoid feeding large 
amounts of moldy and dark brown 
silage, as sweet clover disease can 
result from such feeding. 

Freezing has been considered to be 
one of the disadvantages of silage. 
However, a questionnaire was sent to 
a number of Saskatchewan farmers 
who have put up silage in recent 
years, and it was found that none of 
them regarded freezing as a serious 
problem. 

Ensiling has a place on many west¬ 
ern Canadian farms, as a means of 
storing feed for winteT use. Serious 
losses can result however, from follow¬ 
ing incorrect methods; and it is well 
to consult experimental stations, or 
your provincial university, before be¬ 
ginning on it for the first time. V 

Better Hay 
From Grain Crops 

V ERY often cereal hay crops are 
cut when other jobs are not too 
pressing, rather than when they have 
reached optimum nutritive content. 
Actually, the time of cutting should 
depend on the class of stock to which 
the crop is to be fed: for milk cows 
the best time for cutting is shortly 
after it has headed, and while it is 
still in the flower stage, but for beef 
cattle and sheep, it is better cut later, 
in the dough stage. 

The total yield of hay from a cereal 
crop varies very little from flowering 
to dough stage. At the flowering stage, 
the protein content is higher than in 
the milk and dough stages, while the 
carbohydrate content is lower. Analy¬ 
ses at the Experimental Station, Swift 
Current, Saskatchewan, revealed that 
oats in the flowering stage contained 
15.4 per cent protein while in the 
early dough stage the protein was 











RHINITIS «•< be 

Controlled 

A report from Canada Livestock Products 


During- the past three years, Rhinitis in its 
various forms has reached epidemic pro¬ 
portions. 

There has been a wide variation of opinions 
as to the cause and control. Many investi¬ 
gators and some extension workers have 
advanced the opinion that there is no 
known cure or control. Farmers have been 
advised to sell all their hogs, clean up and 
get out of business for a while. 

To stockmen, this just did not make sense. 
Livestock is born to live and go to market. 
It is the job of stockmen to see that it does. 
One group decided that something should 
be done about Rhinitis. They set up a 
program to investigate its cause, and at the 
same time, And a treatment for its control. 
The results have been most gratifying. 

To date no scientist has yet come up with 
the germ that is supposed to cause the 
disease. For that reason, we question the 
existence of such a germ or virus. 

400 Pigs Treated In Tests 

Canada Livestock Products are working in 
co-operation with M & M Livestock Products 
Company of Eagle Grove, Iowa, who, at 
their Research Farm have tested and passed 
through the pens over 400 head of research 
animals. From these animals we have 
learned that nutrition plays' a major part 
in the control of Rhinitis. The results of 
our tests show that Rhinitis can be con¬ 
trolled by correct nutrition, management 
and the application of convenient economi¬ 
cal measures. 

The deformity of the snout appears to be 
caused by secondary invaders, mostly of the 
necrosis family. For example, the hog lives 
all his life with his nose on the ground 
and constantly inhales common low level 
barnyard infections. Low vitality, due to 
faulty nutrition, can set the stage so that 
the delicate membrane in the nostril may 
pick up germs that start a necrosis con¬ 
dition which brings about a deformed head. 
The infection of the nose has not been 
difficult to control, and when caught in 
early stages, it can be arrested before 
deformity takes place. Infected animals 
entering the M & M Research Station are 
treated according to the stage which 
Rhinitis may have reached. Then they are 
fed out to market and sold to a Govern¬ 
ment-inspected packing plant. The records 
of this plant, as well as ours, are open to 
inspection. They prove, that regardless of 
the degree of deformity, the heads were 
freed from the infection that was once there. 
Out of several hundred hogs marketed, 
there has not been one condemnation. 

The treatment developed by M & M Live¬ 
stock Products Company and Canada Live¬ 
stock Products has proved, at the research 
farm (over 400 pigs), that Rhinitis can be 
controlled. In addition, hundreds of farmers 
who have followed our plan have success¬ 
fully licked Rhinitis. 

Free Folder 

We have prepared an illustrated folder, 
containing the full story on Rhinitis, and a 
complete program for its control. It’s yours 
for the asking. Send us the attached coupon 
today—and learn how you can safeguard 
your investment economically. 

Trad^ enquiries invited. 


Canada Livestock Products, 

Oakville, Ontario. 

Please send me your FREE folder, 
“Rhinitis the Scourge.” 

Name . 

Address . 

District .Prov. 

CANADA LIVESTOCK PRODUCTS 

Oakville Ontario 

Sole Canadian Distributor for M & M 
Livestock Products Co. 




down to 11.4 per cent. The carbo¬ 
hydrate content, on the other hand, 
was 42.8 per cent in the flowering 
stage and was up to 47.9 per cent in 
the early dough stage. 

The time to cut therefore, depends 
on whether high, or low, protein feed 
is required. 

When the crop is threshed, the 
greener the straw the better feed ft 
makes; and it is sometimes worthwhile 
to cut the crop a little on the green 
sjde if the straw is to be used for feed. 
Oats and barley straw provide a 
roughage that is high in carbo¬ 
hydrates, but low in protein. 

If crops are hail damaged to the 
point where they are likely to be cut 
for feed, immediate cutting will pro¬ 
vide better roughage than if the field 
is left for some days. V 


“Land of thatched cottages and murmuring bees”—the Punch Bowl and Ladle inn at 
Penelewey, Cornwall, amid wooded and river scenery of the loveliest description. 


Killing Off 
The Cutworms 

T WO species of cutworms—the “red- 
backed” and the “pale western” 
are responsible for most of the cut¬ 
worm damage in the West. 

As the name suggests, the two 
species can be separated by differences 
in appearand. Also, the habitat of 
one does not overlap very much with 
the other. The red-backed cutworm 
prefers moister areas, such as the park- 
belt and foothills, the pale western cut¬ 
worm prefers dry plains. 

The red-backed cutworm feeds 
above ground, and can be controlled, 
therefore, with poison baits. The 
recommended bait consists of 25 
pounds of bran moistened by two- 
fifths of a pint of either chlordane 
emulsion (from a formulation contain¬ 
ing 10 pounds of emulsion per gallon), 
or aldrin emulsion ( 2/2 pounds emul¬ 
sion per gallon), mixed with 2M gal¬ 
lons of water. For small areas, mix 1 
gallon of bran with 2 tablespoonfuls 
of chlordane, or aldrin, emulsion in 
2 pints of water, to cover 400 square 
yards. Paris green can be substituted 
for the chlordane, or aldrin, at the rate 
of 1 pound in the larger quantity, or 
2 tablespoonfuls in the small. 

Some control of pale western cut¬ 
worms is gained by cultivating the 
summerfallow in late July and leaving 
it undisturbed until mid-September. 
Crusting of the soil surface prevents 
the moth from laying her eggs. If a 
heavy weed growth develops it will be 
necessary to consider the probable 
damage from cutworms against the loss 
of moisture in the soil. 

Investigational work at Lethbridge 
and Saskatoon indicates that low-pres¬ 
sure spraying with a low-volume, boom 
sprayer, which delivers four gallons of 
water emulsion per acre, is effective in 
the control of pale western cutworms. 
This procedure, using 1M pounds of 
chlordane per acre, reduced cutworm 
population by 80 per cent on quarter- 
acre test plots. Toxaphene, at two 
pounds, costs about the same, but was 
not as effective. Large fields sprayed 
near Rosetown, in 1951, suffered no 
damage after being treated with one 
pound of chlordane. 

The chief value of chlordane spray¬ 
ing is likely to be found when control¬ 
ling outbreaks in seeded fields. Prompt 
spraying when the crop begins to thin 
will give control. If a stand is de¬ 
stroyed, spraying with chlordane will 
permit immediate re-seeding. V 


A ROUND TRIP WITH 
10 DAYS IN BRITAIN 
CAN COSTAS LITTLE AS 


Have you ever longed to make a trip to the 
Old Country ? To see relations and friends... 
to see how the British farm . . . and to study 
British farming methods ? You can afford to— 
for a round trip, including transportation and 
allowing you ten days in historic Britain, can 
be surprisingly inexpensive. Plan your trip now, 
with the help of your travel agent —or write for 
literature and all information about England, 
Scotland, Wales and Northern Ireland, to : 
The British Travel Association, (Dept. C.G/6) 
90 Adelaide Street West, Toronto, Ontario. 


BY BY 

SURFACE AIR 

(Tourist) (Touris 

$380 from MONTREAL $485 
400 from TORONTO 52S 
420 from HALIFAX 470 
465 from WINNIPEG 635 
480 from REGINA 665 
505 from CALGARY 720 
505 from EDMONTON 720 
530 from VANCOUVER 745 

Prices include transportation 
at Off-season rates 


HERE’S THE NEW, IMPROVED 1954 MODEL 


the pioneer strawbreaker and spreader! 


Models for all combines 
priced at only. 

F.O.B. Winnipeg 


Thousands in use on all types of straw 


You solve the straw problem with the 
Strawmaster, by returning the straw to 
the soil as humus. Straw will rot faster, 
lessen moisture evaporation, give uni¬ 
form tilth, and- make for good scouring 
of the soil. Remember . . . the Straw- 
master is better than ever for 1954! 


The Strawmaster attaches to any pop¬ 
ular make of combine . . . breaks and 
cracks the straw, and spreads it over 
the field. There is no need for burning 
or raking . . . your field is ready for 
plowing. In fact, you can plow right 
after combining . . . even after a rain! 


Distributed by 

Acme Distributors Limited 


Manufactured by 

AMERICAN IRON WORKS, INC., GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA, U.S.A' 
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[Luoma photo 

This is a favorite verse of thousands of gardeners , and this one seems to 
want others to know about it , loo. 


PLUMBING FIXTURES 

In the modern "Trend Houses" and in thousands of 
other homes across Canada, you'll find Standard- 
Dominion Plumbing Fixtures . . . chosen for their 
enduring beauty and famous quality. 

Illustrated here is a modern bathroom group that 
was specially created to suit the needs . . . and fit 
the budget of average Canadian families. It features 
the spacious Master Pembroke Bath . . . the popular 
Roxbury Lavatory and Compact Closet, both of which 
are made of permanently non-porous, non-absorbent 
genuine Vitreous China. All are available in white or 
your choice of three beautiful colours: Corallin, Ming 
Green or Clair de Lune Blue. Visit your nearest "Trend 
House" and see Standard-Dominion Plumbing Fixtures 
installed in modern bathroom settings. 

WRITE FOR FREE HOME BOOK 


Standard Sanitary A Dominion Radiator Limited 
Box 39, Station D 
Toronto, Canada 

Please send me your free HOME BOOK. 


STREET. 


I am interested in': 

Building . 

Modernizing . 

HEATING: 

Radiator . 

Warm Air. 


PROVINCE.. 

31 


PLUMBING: 

Bathroom 
Kitchen ... 


STANDARD SANITARY 

and 

DOMINION RADIATOR 


TORONTO, CANADA 


LIMITED 


SERVING HOME AND INDUSTRY WITH 


Standard Dominion products 


Winter 

Losses 

W HEN mid-July comes around, 
all orchard cultivation should 
have stopped in most parts of the 
prairie provinces. In our rigorous 
climate winter losses of trees are likely 
to be severe if they have been allowed 
to grow with any vigor late in the 
season. Sometimes, if the weather is 
warm in the fall and there is plenty 
of moisture, it is pretty difficult to stop 
late growth. In such instances the trees 
get no adequate opportunity to harden 
off and mature their wood for the 
winter. Losses are almost certain to 
result. 

Losses of this kind, in addition to 
other winter losses from the drying 
effect of very cold weather or early and 
late frosts, make fruit growing in most 
parts of the prairies, especially where 
varieties are not fully hardy, a process 
that needs very careful watching. 

The very unusual autumn of 1953 
and the equally unusual spring of 1954 
seem to have produced an unusually 
heavy loss of plants. 

The writer’s garden has reflected 
these losses. Peony bushes which last 
year had a fine showing of large 
blooms and were very vigorous seem 
this year to be struggling even to make 
a presentable appearance. One clump, 
last year of good size, has thrown up 
only one stalk this year. A Betty 
Bland rose in an exposed position 
which had come through every pre¬ 
vious year had to struggle this spring 
to put a few sprouts from the base of 
two or three stalks. Likewise, a 
tamarisk killed back almost entirely 
this year. Tulips that were beginning 
to make a brave show about Good Fri¬ 
day were apparently discouraged by 
the long, cool spell that followed, and 
while the later ones made a brave 
show, the earlier ones failed to recover 
entirely from their setback. A group 
of three spirea on the west side of the 
house which had never been espe¬ 
cially vigorous or satisfying, this year 
almost gave up the ghost. A clump of 
sunburst chrysanthemum, which in 
each of the last two years has presented 
a magnificent mass of golden bloom, 


seems now to have been reduced to a 
few stalks. Even the annual crop of 
maple and elm seedlings that are 
bound to appear in an area handi¬ 
capped by too much shade seem half- 
discouraged and much less eager to 
cover all available space in early June 
than in other years. V 

Maleic Hydrazide 
Slows Growth 

F ARMERS who like a nice lawn but 
find that cutting it frequently when 
growth is rapid in the spring is an in¬ 
convenient task when other farm work 
is heavy, may find a friend in a com¬ 
paratively new chemical in Canada, 
maleic hydrazide. 

Like others of the very large family 
of chemicals which have been found 
useful for one purpose or another in 
recent years, not . everything is yet 
known about this chemical. It is 
known that it may be" helpful in the 
production of certain crops where it 
is advantageous to slow down the rate 
of growth. It has, for example, been 
found useful in preventing premature 
sprouting of vegetables in storage 
which is especially serious with pota¬ 
toes and other root crops. 

For this purpose it is applied as a 
spray to the growing plants three or 
four weeks before harvest. It only 
takes three or four pounds of the active 
chemical per acre dissolved in 50 to 
100 gallons of water, depending o^ the 
size of the plants that are to be treated. 
Potatoes are best sprayed soon after 
they reach full bloom. 

The Experimental Station at Morden 
says that not all varieties respond 
favorably to this chemical. The hard 
winter onions keep very well after 
treatment but the softer varieties, such 
as sweet Spanish, do not store as well 
after spraying. 

On lawn grass, spraying with four 
pounds per acre in 50 gallons of water 
definitely retards growth and ' cuts 
down the amount of mowing needed. 
It may be necessary to spray two or 
three times during the season, but the 
time required for spraying will be 
more than repaid by the time saved in 
mowing. V 
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SAVE MORE GRAIN PER ACRE... COVER MORE ACRES PER HOUR 
and do it all with 75% LESS STEERING EFFORT! 


In the great new 1954 "Drive-o-matic” Combines Cockshutt brings you ALL of its 
"years ahead’’ engineering firsts. EXTRA cleaning and separating capacity . . . 
ALL the big grain saving features of a better balanced combine . . . EXCLUSIVE 
"Drive-o-matic” all speed traction drive . . . Massive 1600 x 16 airplane type tires 
. . . AND NOW POWER STEERING! 

If you are in the market for a new combine—BE WISE! Be sure to see this revo¬ 
lutionary NEW TYPE of harvester combine at your Cockshutt dealer’s—FIRST! 
See why it is by far the best investment in modern harvesting equipment you can 
possibly make! See why power farmers throughout the world are turning in ever 
increasing numbers to Cockshutt "Drive-o-matic”—the world’s most modern 
harvester combine. 

Remember combine size is of vital importance to you. Test after test through the 
years has proven Cockshutt "Drive-o-matics” are just the right size to ojverate at 
full capacity, neither overloaded nor underloaded under your year to year changing 
crop conditions. See them today. 2 new series—6 new models to choose from, 
"SP132” with big 32" body capacity, or "SP137” with huge 37" body capacity. 


j COCKSHUTT FARM EQUIPMENT LIMITED, BRANTFORD, ONTARIO 

| Please send literature checked below Dept. SPI 

t 0 Tractors 0 Cultivators 0 Fertilizer Spreaders 

I 0 Tractor Mounted 0 Disc Harrows 0 Deep Tillage Tools 

Equipment 0 Grain Drills 0 Mowers 

I 0 Combines 0 Moldboard Plows CD Side Delivery Rakes 

I 0 Forage Harvesters 0 Disc Plows 0 Swathers 

I 0 Crop Blowers 0 Manure Spreader: 0 Planters 

[ NAME. 

I ADDRESS... 

j PROVINCE. 

I_ 



LOOK AT THESE YEARS AHEAD 
COCKSHUTT 

"DRIVE-O-MATIC" FEATURES 

★ EXTRA SEPARATING CAPACITY 

★ EXTRA CLEANING CAPACITY 

★ HYDRAULIC ALL-SPEED TRACTION DRIVE 

PROVIDES OVER 100 FORWARD SPEEDS AT 
THE TOUCH OF A FOOT CONTROLLED PEDAL 

★ HYDRAULIC HEADER LIFT 

★ HYDRAULIC POWER STEERING 

★ FULL FLOATING LIVE AXLE DRIVE 

★ FLOTRACTION AIRPLANE TYPE TIRES 

★ MAIN DRIVES INDIVIDUALLY ADJUSTED 

★ SAFETY BALANCED OVERALL DESIGN 
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has been growing Since 


Make your house or farm build- 
ings like new with this econom¬ 
ical, easy-to-apply siding, 
Choose from 5 attractive colors 
Lifetime protection from fire, 
weather and wear. 


These well-bred birds were winners at the Royal Winter Fair, 


CEDARGRAIN ASBESTOS SIDING 


Made of asbestos and cement, this 
siding won’t rot, burn, dry out or 
curl. Once applied, it needs no fur¬ 
ther upkeep and will last as long as 
the building stands. Pre-punched 
for nailing, self-aligning, easy and 
quick to apply. Ask your j-M dealer 
to show you Cedargrain Siding 
Shingles in their 5 smart colors. 
Also J-M Durabestos (asbestos- 
cement) roof shingles. Or write for 
free folder to Canadian Johns- 
Manville, Dept. 417 199 Bay St., 
Toronto, Ontario. 


T EN years ago, a few poultrymen in which promises new help for those at- 
the province of Quebec put into tempting to improve poultry breeding 
practice a new plan to improve their stock. V 

flocks. It was carried out under the « 

National Poultry Breeding Program, Clean R ange 
but instead of each breeder working _ 1 ° 

on a separate strain of birds, members OP l^niCKens 

of the group all used birds of the ~ ROWING chickens need clean 

same strain. They trapnested their I -«• „ t-,. . , , 

, . , ,. . -d i range. This means range that did 

birds according to R.O.P. regulations, . , , . , . ® 

, , . ., ? ■, 6 , ! not have birds running over it the pre- 

and later their records were pooled . c , r r 

, i vious year. Such soil is a source of 

and analyzed by the Poultrv Produc- j. „„ . £ .. -p, .. £ 

a • c a j' i-, ^ disease infection. The application of 

tion Service o the Canada Depart- Hme and Qther disinfect ^ tS) to the 

men o gncu ure. infected soil, is of little value, says the 

Since each flock was maintained on University of Saskatchewan. Conse- 
a different farm, and under different que ntly, rotation of yards is the only 
management conditions, it was in- so l ut jon to this problem, 
tended to provide an excellent test tf birds run in the barnyard, disease 
as to how birds of identical breeding control is difficult, while if turkeys 
responded to various environments. an d chickens are allowed to run to- 
As well, each breeder became part gether, danger of disease increases. If 
of a large breeding program, without fenced yards are provided, they can be 
enlarging his own poultry plant. It arranged best, if at least two are avail- 
was said that improvement in the a bl e . While the birds use one yard, the 
strain would be more rapid, if selec- ot her can be left vacant and be pre- 
tion was based on 15 or 20 sires in a pare d for the following year, 
group, rather than on three or four Since baby chicks hatched in an in¬ 
individual units, with four or five sires cubator are free from disease, with 
eac h- very few exceptions, the way to keep 

The system proved so successful, them healthy is to prevent them from 
that further groups (usually of about coming into contact with diseases. V 


quality 












IO POPULAR SHADES 


This hammer-mill-type straw-chop¬ 
per available for John Deere No. 55 
and No. 65 combines, is said to distri¬ 
bute the straw in an even layer over 
the ground. (John Deere.) (39) V 


LOADER 

SPECIAL! 


The Loader that outsells all others by far, 
priced very low. Has every feature you 
could wish for. Immediate delivery, or at 
this low price by a deposit now and the 
balance on arrival, shipped when needed. 

Write for free details and folder, 

A. A. NEUMAN 

DEPT. 6 ESK, SflSK. 


> 5 ^ 


5SS 
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WHAT'S NEW 


A steel garage door like this can be 
installed in 15 minutes by almost any¬ 
one, it is said, because the hardware 
parts are factory assembled into two 
hardware sections bolted to the door 
and jamb. Tracks are hung by adjust¬ 
able hangers. (Steel Door Corpora- 

V 


Are you a NEWCOMER to - 

SASKATCHEWAN ? ; 


• The Province of Saskatchewan provides its residents 
with financial protection against costly hospital 
bills through the SASKATCHEWAN HOSPITAL 
SERVICES PLAN. 

• Newcomers to the Province become eligible for 
coverage under the Plan after residing in it for six 
months. 

• If you are a newcomer to Saskatchewan, you should 
take proper steps to obtain protection for you and 
your family before you have completed six months’ 
residence in the Province. 






GlobelSte 


BATTERIES LIMITED 

I WINNIPEG REGINA SASKATOON CALGARY EDMONTON VANCOUVER j 


TO MAKE THE 

MAXIMUM PROFITS 

OUT Or EGGS 

you must have special egg breeds, that 
eat less feed than dual purpose. We have 
six special breeds for eggs with lots of 
R.O.P. breeding back of them. They will 
lay at least 10% more eggs than our dual 
purpose and eat less feed. For broilers we 
have our one best—Nichols New Hamp- 
shires. Turkey poults, older pullets. Prompt 
shipments on chicks and turkeys. We 
hatch every week in the year. 

Tweddle Chick Hatcheries Limited 

FERGUS, ONTARIO 


The semi-mounted mower shown 
above, fits more than 20 different trac¬ 
tors, and hitches with only two bolts, 
so the tractor can be quickly freed for 
other work. (New Idea Farm Equip¬ 
ment Co.) (41) V 


F or further information about any item 
mentioned in this column, write to 
What’s New Department, The Coun¬ 
try Guide, 290 Vaughan St., Winnipeg, 
giving the key number shown in 
parenthesis at the end of each item, 
as—(17). 


HERE'S HOW THE PLAN AFFECTS 
NEW RESIDENTS 

1. You should pay your hospitalization tax before the first day of the 
seventh calendar month following entry into the Province. 

2. Coverage for hospital bills will then be provided from the first day 
of the seventh calendar month after arrival. 

3. If you are late paying your tax, benefits will start one month after 
date of tax payment. 

4. The tax which new residents pay to obtain coverage until December 
31 is at the rate of $1.26 per month for adults and 42 cents per 
month for dependents under 18, with a family maximum of $3.34 
per month. 

5. Pay at the nearest SHSP tax collection office of the city, town, village, 
rural municipality or local improvement district in which you live. 


Your Tax Payment is Your Protection 


SASKATCHEWAN 

HOSPITAL SERVICES PLAN 


When Writing to Advertisers Please Mention The Guide 


m *$SSTON STRAW 


Free-swinging hammers tear and shred straw to 


CHOPPER 


RETRACTABLE FINGER AUGER 

Fits most SP combines 


^ CYLINDER / 
V-BARS V 


Fits most 
combines 


STRAW SPREADER 

Fits M-M 69, Massey- 
Harris Clipper, JD12-A, 
Wood Brothers, and 
International 64. 


QUICK CYLINDER and 
CONCAVE ADJUSTMENTS 

Fits SP Combines 
JD12-A, 65 and 
M-H Clipoer 


370 K 

Send this coupon to nearest distributor below: 

MIDTOWN FARM EQUIPMENT, LTD., 

120 Avenue A North, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan 
INNES J. HAUG, LTD., Eighth Ave. and 
Hamilton St., Regina, Saskatchewan 
FARGO FARM EQUIPMENT COMPANY, 

115 Garry Street, Winnipeg, Manitoba 
NORTHWEST FARM EQUIPMENT, LTD., 

Cor. 7th Avenue and 6th St. E., Calgary, Alberta 
Gentlemen: Send complete information on items checked: 
[ ] Straw Chopper [ ] Quick Cylinder Adjustment 
[ ] Quick Concave Adjustment [ ] Straw Spreader 
[ ] Retractable Finger Augers [ ] Cylinder Y-Bars 


NAME-.. _ _ 

ADDRESS 

*9 

CITY. 

PROV 
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you'll be glad you installed a ... 

FAIRBANKS-MORSE 

SUBMERSIBLE! 


HERE’S WHY . . . 

It is economical — in installation — uses only one length of pipe inside 
casing ... in operation — because it uses smaller motor, needs 
less power to operate ... in maintenance — no rods or shafts 
to replace; no valves to repair; no lubrication trouble because 
both pump and motor are water cooled and water lubricated! 


Has many advantages — never needs priming — 100% quiet; owner can 
install or remove with simple shop tools; service pipes may be 
cut in below frost line; tank and electric controls may be set over 
well or away from it. 


Performance proved in thousands of installations. 
Quality guaranteed by FAIRBANKS-MORSE! 


See your F-M Dealer, or write your nearest F-M Branch 


Fairbanks-Morse 


A Complete Line of Performance-Proved Water Systems 

THE CANADIAN FAIRBANKS-MORSE CO. LIMITED 

Halifax • Saint John • Quebec • Montreal • Ottawa • Toronto • Windsor • Fort William 
Winnipeg • Regina • Saskatoon • Calgary • Edmonton • Vancouver • Victoria 



MALTING BARLEY 

Many barley growers are disappointed because 
the crop does not grade malting due to it being 
peeled and broken in threshing. 

Five per cent will cause barley of the three top 
grades to be reduced to No. 4, and eight per cent 
to grade feed. 


Watch local newspapers for places and dates 
of field days on combining barley. Plan to attend 
one of these field days. 



Sponsored Jy7%e Brewing tzWMaltlng Industries ^Canada 


FARM YOUNG PEOPLE 


4-H Camp 
In Iowa 


This camp was much like camps in Canada, where 
the 4-H club members enjoy a summer outing 


T HIS month The Country Guide 
reports on a visit to a 4-H club 
camp in the mid-western United 
States, near Mason City, Iowa. The 
camp was attended by 211 boys and 
241 girls who had won the honor of 
representing their individual clubs in 
11 different counties of the state, and 
who were out to enjoy every minute 
and every one of the many different 
activities during the three days they 
were there. 

With the camp located on the tree- 
sheltered shore of Clear Lake, the 



These boys hear an outline of the 
activities planned for their stay at 
camp. 


three-day outing meant an active 
round of games and instruction for 
the 452 club members. Averaging 
about 15 years of age, they ate in the 
big dining hall, slept in cabin dormi¬ 
tories containing about 20 beds; and 
from 6:40 in the morning until late in 
the evening, they were on the go. Or¬ 
ganized activities took them boating 
and swimming during the day, and 
learning how to do each safely. They 
learned useful handicrafts, joined in 
council meetings to help direct their 
own camp, and elected members to 
represent their different groups. They 
turned in to clean up their own cabins, 
came out to prayer services, and some 
even put on skits to entertain the 
others in the auditorium. Finally, to 
complete the evenings, they gathered 
around the campfire to sing their 
favorite songs. 

D. C. Foster, assistant director of 
extension, Manitoba Department of 
Agriculture, visited the camp, too, and 
brought back to Canada some inter¬ 
esting observations. 

First of all, he said, with the same 
mottoes, the same 4-H pledge, and 
much the same' enthusiasm for the 
day’s activities, it just as easily could 
have been a camp at Gimli, Dauphin, 
Brandon, or Killarney that he was 
visiting. 

Commenting on 4-H activities in 
Iowa, he said that leaders there 
are becoming very conscious of the 
place the United States is playing 


among the nations of the world. Mem¬ 
bers are hearing much more about 
national and international affairs than 
ever before, so they will develop a 
greater appreciation of the problems 
of different countries. The leaders want 
these young people to be better equip¬ 
ped to live in a world made up of 
many people and many different points 
of view. 

Noting the intense interest in 4-H 
club work in that predominantly agri¬ 
cultural state, Mr. Foster said that 
1,300 active 4-H boys’ clubs are listed 
in Iowa, and another 1,500 home eco¬ 
nomics clubs, with a total membership 
of 46,000 boys and girls. By compari¬ 
son, Manitoba has 415 boys’ 4-H clubs 
and 272 home economics clubs. To 
compare the two, he lists the number 
of farm families in the corn belt state 
as 180,000, while Manitoba has about 
50,000. V 

More Leadership 
Interest 

OUR-H club work in 1953 was 
marked by a noticeable increase 
in parent interest and local leadership, 
together with wider support from 
farm organizations and business com¬ 
panies, said E. F. Pineau, Canada 
Department of Agriculture, who was 
President of the Canadian Council of 
4-H Clubs during the year. He pointed 
out that across Canada, over 8,000 
farmers, housewifes, school teachers 
and others are serving in a voluntary 
way as leaders of 4-H clubs. One of 
the main objectives of club work has 
been the development of leadership 
on the part of members, and the local 
leader plays a key part in achieving 
this objective. V 

Planting Trees 
At 10 Years Old 

A 17-YEAR-OLD Missouri farm 
youth, Arnold Smith, has planted 
nearly 500,000 pine seedlings in his 
seven years of 4-H club forestry work. 
Most of them have gone onto land be¬ 
longing to him or his family, but a 
few went across the road or down the 
highway to neighbors who were also 
interested. Using a mechanical planter 
which he, his father and grandfather 
designed and built, he is rapidly cover¬ 
ing land that was formerly a wasteland 
of sedge and scrubby hardwoods. 

His new forest has already begun to 
pay for itself. Since it is in an open 
range country, his own three 40-acre 
woodlots have to be fenced. But since 
it is protected, he takes turpentine 
from the older trees to gain some cash 
income, and as well, sells cull trees, 
posts and pulpwood. Fire is a constant 
menace so equipment to fight it is 
always kept on hand. He cuts fire 
lands through his woods, and keeps 
these freshly plowed to prevent the 
accumulation of dead leaves and 
grasses that would destroy their use¬ 
fulness. V 
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cost Less to ran 


Coast to coast in Canada ... on farms of every 
kind, from Newfoundland to B.C. ... Ford Triple- 
Economy Trucks are proving their worth in time¬ 
saving, dollar-saving performance. Ford Trucks 
rate ace-high with economy-minded farmers, 
because they’re built to work harder, last longer 
and slash running and maintenance costs on 
the road and off. Ford Trucks are extra-rugged— 
built to take the hard knocks of rough-road 


driving, adaptable to many different farm Jobs 
and farm conditions. 

Ford Trucks have V-8 power tailored to measure 
for every road and load . . . Ford’s famous Driver- 
ized cabs are designed for safety, convenience 
and ease of driving. Drop in and see your neigh¬ 
bourhood Ford Truck Dealer soon. He’ll be 
glad to "talk trucks” with you . . . and help you 
pick the Ford Triple-Economy Truck that’s right 
for your farm hauling! 




Two-fisted strength Tight-fisted economy 

on every hauling job! 


EE YOU 


FOR 


TRUCK DEALER 
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WINNIPEG • CALGARY • EDMONTON • VANCOUVER 
PORT ARTHUR • REGINA * SASKATOON • NEW WESTMINSTER 


Handy Ideas 
For Midsummer 


ROPES CHASE FLIES A r 
ANIMAL ENTERS BARN 


TO 2 MILLION CANADIANS 


FIL — the fixer •. • his full 
name is Farm Improve¬ 
ment Loan. Give him a 
chance to help fix up 
your farm . . . he’s eco¬ 
nomical, convenient, ver¬ 
satile. He can do almost 
anything in making your 
farm a better farm. 


Pig Feeder. I made a very good pig 
feeder by cutting 

both ends out of cut out ends of barr el 
a steel barrel and 
welding it to the 
spokes of an old 
wheel, out of 
which I had cut 
the hub. Setting 
it on a board or 
concrete platform 
reduces feed loss.—G.I.S 


then talk to 
'My Bank" 


WELD 

TO 

SPOKES 


A cream separator — milking machine — culti¬ 
vator — tractor — incubator ... these are just a 
few of the many modern, time-saving, money¬ 
making farm machines and implements you 
can put to work on your farm through FIL. 
See your local B of M manager about your farm, 
improvement loan. 


SOLDERED 


FLOAT CONTROLS WATER LEVEL 


Effective Scarecrow. For years I 
have tried to keep 
birds out of our 
berry patch, and 
this scarecrow at 
last seems to do 
it. It is just a 
couple of poles, a 
wire, and a series 
of bright rags and flashing, noisy tins. 
—J.I.H. V 


HANG BRIGHT RAGS, 
vCOFFEE TIN LIDS 
F\to SCARE OFF 
SLlSv birds 


Bank of Montreal 

(2<M<u(a '4 'piMt 


BALES STACKED 

AS SHOWN 

WILL SHED < VnV 
RAIN / V/ X 


WORKING WITH CANADIANS IN EVERY WALK OF LIFE SINCE 1817 


Supporting Tomato Vines. I support 
my tomato vines 
with No. 9 Or Jw 
heavier wire, run 
through the hole: 
of four or five 
laths, as shown. 

This keeps the 
vines up in the 
air and sunshine, 
and does not 
break or blow 
over easily.—I.W.I 


LASTS A LIFETIME! 


CAR CHAINS MAKE REMOV- 
ABLE TROUGH DIVIDER 


LATHS 


BUILDING 

//.PAPER 


Garden Hose Sprinkler. A length of 
d hose with a coupler attached can 
be converted into 
a useful sprinkler. 
Plug the end of 
the hose and, 
with a drill or an 
ice • pick, punch 
the required num¬ 
ber of holes for 
sprinkling. There is usually a natural 
curl in a piece of hose, so punch the 
holes in a side that will lie upward. 
—W.F.S. V 


Plain or tarred, JUBILEE 
Building Paper is the 
TOUGHEST made! PER¬ 
MANENTLY windproof. 
Gives perfect insulation 
against dust and moisture. 


PLUG 


See your Building Supplies 
Dealer. Ask for JUBILEE BUILD¬ 
ING PAPER — HERCULES 
SHEATHING — ASPHALT 
ROOFING. 


DRILL HOLES IN OLD HOSE 


Jointer Table Adjustment. To true 

up your jointer, first adjust the rear 
table. Then take two pieces of straight- 

REAR TABLE MA6NET 

H -FRONT TABLE 


CUTTER HEAD 


CUTTER BLADF 
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Book on 



PRECIOUS 

PEBBLE 

Back in 1825 the Danish 
scientist Oersted produced the 
first pebble of metallic alu¬ 
minum. Half a century passed 
before a technique was discov¬ 
ered for turning out the metal in 
quantity. 

Modern processing of bauxite 
ore to make low-cost aluminum 
uses fantastic quantities of 
power. That is why Canada is 
one of the world’s major alu¬ 
minum suppliers. In Quebec 
province, smelters at Arvida, 
Shawinigan Falls, Isle Maligne 
and Beauharnois last year used 
nearly one-fifth of the country’s 
total electrical output. And in 
British Columbia new sources 
of water power are feeding the 
pot lines of the new smelter at 
Kitimat. Aluminum Company 
of Canada, Ltd. (Alcan). 







“WESTFALIA” 

• All rust-proof 

• All nickel 
plated 

• Closest 
skimmers 

• Outstanding 
beauty and 
performance 

• Built to 
last a 
lifetime. 

Truly the 
World's Best— 
and your Best 
Buy. 

500 lbs. separa¬ 
tor complete. 

$179.50 


ALL ELECTRIC AND 
HAND CREAM 
SEPARATORS 


Same, tinned, 

$139.50 


7 sizes— 

as low as $69.50 and up 



See our dealer or write to: 


C. A. DeFEHR & SONS LTD. 

78 Princess St. 10970—84th St. 

Winnipeg Edmonton 


"Equipment Plus Experience Counts” 

STANDARD MACHINE WORKS 

660 St. Matthews Ave. Winnipeg 

MOTOR REBUILDING — CRANKSHAFT 
GRINDING 

Bearings Rebabbitted General Machine Work 

Cylinder Reconditioning 


Worry of 


FALSE TEETH 


Slipping or Irritating? 


Don’t be embarrassed by loose false teeth 
slipping-, dropping or wobbling when you 
eat, talk or laugh. Just sprinkle a little 
FASTEETH on your plates. This pleasant 
powder gives a remarkable sense of added 
comfort and security by holding plates 
more firmly. No gummy, gooey, pasty taste 
or feeling. It’S alkaline (non-acid). Get 
FASTEETH at any drug counter. 


Gardening 


by F . J . WEIR 

G REEN THUMBS,” by Roscoe A. 

Fillmore (Ryerson, Toronto), 
gives a wealth of gardening informa¬ 
tion, of use to new homeowners, 
experienced gardeners and nursery¬ 
men. The author is well fitted to write 
a book dealing with such a subject, 
because of varied experience in gar¬ 
dening and nursery work in New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Siberia. 
Experience over many years in propa¬ 
gating, planting and caring for plants 
has enabled the author to write in a 
very authoritative, but at the same 
time, very practical, manner. Tech¬ 
nical terms are kept to a minimum. 

The reader is impressed throughout 
the book with the original style in 
which it is written. One does not read 
the book quickly, because of the 
author’s practice of using many little 
tips which he has found so helpful in 
his own experiences. If it does take 
longer to read it, every page makes 
very interesting reading. 

Mr. Fillmore deals with all the as¬ 
pects of gardening in a very thorough 
manner. Conventional writers have a 
tendency, when writing on similar 
topics, to tell how something should 
be done: Mr. Fillmore tells how it is 
done. Topics discussed include lawns, 
foundation plantings, soils, perennials, 
annuals, vegetables, propagation, etc. 
The author spends some time with 
problems such as repairing established 
lawns, building rock gardens, peren¬ 
nial borders, flagstone walks, diseases 
and insects. 


The chapters dealing with descrip¬ 
tions of plant material are extremely 
informative. It is difficult to compile a 
list of plant varieties, because the 
temptation is always great to include 
plants seen in other parts of the coun¬ 
try. Mr. Fillmore describes only those 
plants with which he is familiar, and 
which he knows to be reliably hardy 
in his own portion of Canada. He gives 
many helpful suggestions, known only 
to a man who has been working with 
plants for most of his life. 

The average gardener will get much 
helpful information on propagation, 
particularly on some of the lesser- 
known methods. The author has con¬ 
siderable experience in propagating 
shrubs by means of green cuttings, a 
method not employed by enough 
homeowners or nurserymen for increas¬ 
ing desirable plants. 

“Green Thumbs” will be an excel¬ 
lent reference book for any garden 
lover’s library, and of value to the 
amateur and the professional gardener, 
to the student and to the technical 
horticulturist. V 




USES. THE POfV&L You already have! 



Your tractor powers the heavy-duty hydraulic system of the 
low-cost HOPTO. Unskilled operator easily and quickly mas¬ 
ters 180 ° swing, control of boom, dipper stick, tilt of bucket. 
Choice of buckets and backhoes for trenching, excavating, 
loading, digging of trench silos, footings, foundations, etc. 
This power take-off operated unit is the farm model of Hopto 
used by contractors, grave diggers, municipalities. 

DRAINAGE WORK • DAM BUILDING • EXCAVATING 

Make improvements on your own place and do 
profitable custom work for neighbors . . . more 
work in half a day than one man can do in seven 
long days!.. . Safely .. . Profitably ! !! Get corn- 
information NOB 7 / 


DIGS STRAIGHT UP- 
AND-DOWN SIDES 
BY SIMPLE HYDRAU- 
LIC CONTROL OF 
BUCKET ANGLE 


OTHER MODELS: Truck Mounted, Self-Propelled Track Type, Self-Powered Trailer 
Type, Crawler Tractor Mounted. 


BADGER MACHINE COMPANY 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 


DEPT. C 


Guaranteed 


TO GIVE 


m... 

I 


COMPLETE SATISFACTION 

ANY MAKE OF BALER 

11ANTF0RD "MAPLE LEAF” 

BALER TWINE 

This high-quality Twine assures smooth 
baling, free from stoppage or breakage. 
Use it with confidence! 




You can always depend 
too, on Brantford's "Gold 
y, //M Leaf" and "Silver Leaf" 
Binder Twine! 


THE BRANTFORD CORDAGE CO. LIMITED 

Head Office, BRANTFORD, ONTARIO 

lunches end Warehouses. 255 Sutherland Ave., Wlnnipei, Men. • 20 Grey Nun SI.. Montreal. Quo. 




i S « 

R moi 


don’t 
send 
money! 


k 


\ 





Ti TP* 


. X ' » ‘XX**.. 



send 


Canadian Pacific 
Express 

MONEY ORDERS 


k. 


See your nearest 
Canadian Pacific 
office for fast, 
efficient Money 
Order service. 


SAFER THAN CASH 
EASILY OBTAINED 
CONVENIENTLY CASHED 
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GLENCOE... THE SUB TILLER PLOW 
WITH ALL THE WANTED FEATURES 


★ Exclusive trip action, mechanical lift enables the plow to 
be raised or lowered instantly—from the tractor seat. 

★ Exclusive spring and shank arrangement gives fast, 
trouble-free clearance of obstacles. 

★ Exclusive 10" spacing means more shanks per foot than 
any other plow . . . results in more complete breakage 
of hardpan and lighter draft. 

★ Exclusive 6 ft. deep welded frame for maximum trash 
clearance. 

These are just a few of the many features which have 
made Glencoe plows so popular with Western Farmers. 

Write tor tree folder and name of your nearest dealer. 

SASKATCHEWAN: Midtown Farm Equipment Ltd., MANITOBA: Allied Farm Equipment Ltd., 
120 Avenue A North, Saskatoon Sutherland Ave. and King, Winnipeg 

Farm Equipment Distributors Ltd., ALBERTA: Northwest Farm Equipment Ltd.. 

Lome St. and 7th Ave., Regina 7th Ave. and 6th St. E., Calgary 


• This feature is furnished monthly 
by United Grain Growers Limited 


MONTHLY 


Wheat Price Reductions 

The decision of the United States 
Government to increase its subsidies 
on foreign wheat sales has increased 
the tempo of wheat discussions in a 
number of national capitals, including 
Ottawa. 

The announcement that the U.S. 
would increase its subsidies on I.W.A. 
wheat sales by approximately ten cents 
a bushel was made on June 5. Pre¬ 
sumably this intention was made 
known to Canada prior to the an¬ 
nouncement since talks between gov¬ 
ernment officials of the two countries 
had taken place in Washington a short 
time previously. 

As was inevitable, the Canadian 
Wheat Board dropped its selling price 
at both Port Arthur and Vancouver by 
10/s cents a bushel, basis No. 1 
Northern. This policy was applied to 
I.W.A., Class II and domestic wheat 
sales. In the first instance, the Ameri¬ 
can announcement applied only to 
shies under I.WA., but the inevitable 
result was its extension to include 
offerings of government-owned wheat 
stocks to countries outside the inter¬ 
national wheat pact. 

While a strong U.S. desire to dis¬ 
pose of its surpluses has been evident 
for jome time, the recent increase in 
the subsidy rates (which has the same 
effect as a price reduction) was 
prompted to some extent by the suc¬ 
cess of the Argentine. The United 
States has been obviously impressed 
by the volume of wheat sales which 
that country has been transacting at 
prices lower than those asked for 
North American wheat. In addition, 
the United States was motivated by a 
strong feeling that it might be possible 
to enlarge the volume of wheat moving 
in international trade by a lower price 
level. 

Judging from statements made by 
Canadian Government spokesmen the 
thinking at Ottawa has been somewhat 
different. The view has been expressed 
officially that Canada, percentage¬ 
wise, is getting a reasonable share of 
international wheat transactions and 
that the volume of this trade would 
not be materially greater as a result of 
lower prices. 

However, it is obvious that Ottawa 
considers it necessary that Canadian 
wheat prices remain competitive with 
other suppliers. With new crops com¬ 
ing off in the Argentine and Australia 
in considerable volume the problem is 
one attracting immediate attention. 
The Rt. Hon. C. D. Howe, Minister of 
Trade and Commerce, in dealing with 
the current situation before the House 
of Commons recently, summed the 
matter up as follows: 

“Those private buyers buy their 
wheat as cheaply as they can, on the 
basis of quality. It was found by the 
United States and by ourselves that 
our prices were becoming out of line 
with those being quoted, particularly 
b y southern hemisphere countries 
which have just harvested their crops, 
and are active competitors in the world 
market. 

“It became a question as to whether 
we would hold an umbrella over those 
countries and be content to stand by 
until they sold their crops. It is the 
feeling of both North American coun¬ 
tries that neither of us can afford to 
do that in the present situation. The 


matter was discussed. The facts were 
agreed upon as to competition in world 
markets. Each country retired to make 
its own decision as to what it would 
do in regard to that competition. The 
United States moved first and decided 
that their situation warranted a cut of 
more or less ten cents. It was not an 
even cut of ten cents because the vari¬ 
ous delivery points were cut to varying 
degrees. Our board, in the light of the 
discussions in Washington and in the 
light of the action taken by the United 
States, decided that a cut in the top 
grades of 10's cents a bushel was war¬ 
ranted at the time to make Canada 
competitive.” 

Insofar as Canada is concerned the 
price reduction aims at meeting trade 
competition. The Canadian Trade 
Minister has indicated that further 
price cuts will be made if they are 
necessary to maintain the Canadian 
position in the United Kingdom and 
world markets. However, as he stated 
to the Commons, an abrupt cut in the 
price had been favored because it 
was more likely to induce buyer confi¬ 
dence that such a price should prevail 
than would a gradual price reduction 
policy. This would seem to indicate 
that further price reductions are not 
at all favored if it is possible to avoid 
them. 

In assessing the current situation it 
must be kept clearly in mind that a 
number of wheat importing countries, 
including Canada’s principal customer 
the United Kingdom, have placed their 
wheat trade in private hands. There¬ 
fore, importers are free to buy their 
requirements on the most favorable 
terms obtainable. It is undoubtedly 
true that the U.K. importers, supported 
by substantial domestic stocks, have 
been withholding purchases with the 
hopes of a price reduction. If, as some 
reports indicate, these reserve stocks 
are now nearing depletion, an increase 
in purchases may be expected in the 
near future. With these thoughts in 
view Canada would wish to establish 
and maintain a price near present 
levels. V 

International Wheat Council in 
Session 

The week long session of the 
International Wheat Council ended 
in London a few hours previous to 
time of writing. Early reports indicate 
the attendance of 43 importing 
and four exporting members of 
the Council. Prior to the meeting re¬ 
ports were widely circulated that the 
United States intended to offerywheat 
at the I.W.A. minimum, action which 
would undoubtedly precipitate a price 
crisis. Reports from London indicate 
that nothing of the kind has developed 
but that the U.S. is playing a very 
modest part in the discussions. Insofar 
as Canada is concerned the Canadian 
Trade Minister had told parliament 
that this country has no intention of 
offering supplies of wheat at the 
I.W.A. floor price in order to require 
signatory nations to take delivery of 
their guaranteed allotments. Actually, 

* of course, there is no necessity for the 
question of price to come before 
routine meetings of the Wheat Council 
which normally deals with questions 
of administrative procedure. 

It is reported that the Belgium dele¬ 
gate advanced a suggestion for a new 
international wheat conference looking 
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to an agreement more comprehensive 
in scope than the present one. The 
present agreement expires on July 31, 
1956, prior to which time discussions 
as to its possible renewal will of neces¬ 
sity take place. Such discussions might 
be expected to occur during the early 
months of 1956. Apparently the Bel¬ 
gium suggestion is based on the idea 
that if a wider wheat agreement can 
be negotiated it might be substituted 
for the current agreement in the year 
1955-56. 

While the present International 
Wheat Council does not include the 
Argentine or the United Kingdom, the 
Belgium suggestion might attempt, 
through the efforts of some body other 
than the International Wheat Council, 
to obtain the membership of these 
countries. While the Council has 
named a four-nation committee to look 
into the proposal it is probable that 
this would involve prior diplomatic 
discussions between the United States, 
the United Kingdom and Argentina. 
In all probability it will receive sup¬ 
port from a considerable number of 
the importing members of the I.W.A. 
Some anxiety on the part of these 
countries is indicated because of the 
possible damage to the I.W.A. of a 
severe price cut and because rock 
bottom prices for wheat could severely 
damage their own agricultural econ¬ 
omies, many of which are heavily 
subsidized. 

The Wheat Council wound up its 
meeting with the warning that unless 
an orderly adjustment can be affected 
in the current wheat situation, inter¬ 
national wheat trade may seriously 
deteriorate. The Council urged that 
all wheat importing and exporting 
countries co-operate in order to pre¬ 
vent the development of a serious 
wheat crisis. 

The delegates re-endorsed the prin¬ 
ciples of the International Wheat 
Agreement as a method of inter¬ 
national co-operation but they recog¬ 
nized the fact that the agreement 
would be more effective with the co¬ 
operation of some of the important 
importing and exporting countries not 
at present members of the agreement. 

Taking all factors into consideration 
the future of I.W.A. appears some¬ 
what obscure at the present time. The 
attitude and policy of the United 
States will have an important bearing 
upon future developments. Following 
the publication of the Randall Report 
the idea that the United States was 
losing interest in the International 
Wheat Agreement became widespread 
in that country. If such is the case. 


official and public opinion in the U.S. 
might not be favorable to the renewal 
of the agreement. Quite certainly if 
the agreement is to continue there 
must be a revival of interest in the 
United Kingdom and a renewal of 
interest in the United States. V 

Sharp Acreage Reduction 
for U.S. Producers 

Sweeping government controls over 
certain types of farm production were 
ordered Monday, June 21, 1954, by 
the U.S. Secretary of Agriculture, Ezra 
T. Benson. The new controls, presum¬ 
ably resulting from current surpluses 
of agricultural products, are said to 
be the greatest in U.S. farm history. 

Highlights of the new controls in¬ 
clude a cut-back in wheat acreage from 
62 million to 55 million acres. This 
follows a reduction from 78 million to 
62 million bushels applicable during 
the current year. 

A system of “cross compliance” will 
apply to all farms. This means that the 
farmer must comply with acreage allot¬ 
ments on all of the basic,crops before 
he will be eligible for government 
price support on any crop. 

In addition to the foregoing a total 
acreage allotment will be applied to 
some 900 thousand of the nation’s big¬ 
ger farms. The object of this order is 
to prevent the diversion of wheat land 
to the production of other basic crops. 

These controls will apply to next 
year’s production. The chief departure 
of the new policy is the over-all allot¬ 
ment for the big farms whose operators 
will be required to divert a portion of 
their acreage from basic crops. Em¬ 
phasis will be placed on soil building 
plants such as hay and cover crops as 
part of the over-all conservation pro¬ 
gram. Under existing regulations land 
diverted from the basic crops may be 
used in the production of barley, oats 
and soybeans. Since these crops are 
also subject to price supports, the cur¬ 
rent year’s reduction of wheat acreage 
could result in heavy production of 
coarse grains. The new over-all allot¬ 
ment policy will prevent this diversion 
for a considerable percentage of the 
ten million acres to be taken out of 
the basic crops next year. 

The firm stand taken by the admin¬ 
istration underscores the government’s 
strong bid to solve the current farm 
surplus problem. The United States is 
obviously determined to dispose of 
existing surpluses; it would appear to 
be equally determined to avoid future 
accumulation of agricultural products 
if at all possible. V 






Butler buildings keep grain, corn, soy¬ 
beans, hay, safe and clean, keep storage 
costs low. Buildings available in 5,000 to 
100,000-bushel capacities. 


Hay is worth more stored in a weather- 
tight Butler building, owners report. And you 
eliminate renting or buying expensive, easily 
damaged tarps. 


BUTLER steel buildings 

let you harvest early. 


- cut field loss 


Butler steel grain storage buildings and Force-Aire crop drying equipment 
help you cut field loss way down by letting you harvest earlier— when 
your crop has a high moisture content. 

Force-Aire brings moisture down to a safe level by circulating natural, 
unheated air evenly throughout the crop, provides safe storage for as long 
as you wish—and at just the right moisture content for highest profits. 

Grain, corn, soybeans and hay are kept in good condition in Butler 
buildings. They’re weather-tight, keep out rodents and other vermin. This 
means better feed and seed—and more money when you sell. You can 
store farm machinery and implements in versatile Butler buildings, too, 
when not using them for crop storage. 

And they go up in days instead of weeks. Factory pre-engineering and 
bolted construction permit quick, low-cost erection—either by you or 
your Butler dealer. 


Call your nearest BUTLER dealer now! 


Agar & Agar 
Grande Prairie, Alberto 
J. E. Agar 
Phone: 2181 


Alberta 


Northern Asbestos and 
Building Supplies Ltd. 

P. O. Box 578 
9310—125th Avenue 
Edmonton, Alberta 
Phone: 73536 


Oliver Chemical Company 
Lethbridge Ltd. 

P. O. Box 168 
906—3rd Avenue North 
Lethbridge, Alberta 
R. G. Manery, Manager 
Phone: 4838 and 6555 


Steel Building Sales 
and Service 
4002 Macleod Trail 
Calgary, Alberta 
L. A. Winter 
Phone: 30009 


British Columbia 

Northern Asbestos and 
Construction Supplies 
(B. C.) Ltd. 

2060 West 10th Avenue 
Vancouver 9 
British Columbia 
R. F. Tiffin • CHerry 7131 



Manitoba 

Steel Structures 
(Western) Limited 
SW Harrow at Sparling 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 
John A. Banfield 
Phone: 42-3123 


Ontario 

Steel Building Sales 
and Supply Ltd. 

Suite 319—159 Bay Street 
Toronto, Ontario 
Thomas O. Oliver, Jr. 
Empire 6-4747 


Saskatchewan 

Western Tractor & 
Equipment Co. Ltd. 
1540 10th Avenue 
Regina, Saskatchewan 
Phone: 34641 


BUTLER PAN-AMERICA COMPANY 

(A wholly owned subsidiary of Butler Manufacturing Company) 


Oil Equipment • Steel Buildings • Farm Equipment 
Cleaners Equipment * Special Products 
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Now 2 to 4 times more water storage 
—costs *4 to *6 less 


This Is How You Get More For Less With Duro 


Model 

Tank 

Capacity 

Price* 

Increase in 

Tank Capacity 

Savings 

old unit 
255 

. 254 U.S. gals. 

$118.00 

— 

— 

251-5 
new unit 

5 U.S. gals. 

$111.90 

Twice As 

Much 

$6.10 

251-10 
new unit 

10 U.S. gals. 

$113.90 

Four Times 

As Much 

$4.10 


F.O.B. Manitoba and Eastern Canada—slightly higher in far West. 

Easy terms as low as 10% down with 1 8 months to pay. 

Now you can buy a complete 5 gallon Duro Shallow Well Water System 
for $111.90 . . . with a 10 gallon tank, only $113.90. That means you 
get a water system including pump, 14 h.p. motor, fittings and storage 
tank from 2 to 4 times larger than the popular 254 gallon system . . . yet 
the prices are as much as $6 less. That’s really big news for rural home 
owners. And besides the extra low price, you get well known Duro 
dependability . . . with less Maintenance Service. 

Your Duro Shallow Well Water System is a self-contained, powerful 
unit that is compact enough to fit under most kitchen sinks. The ample 
storage tank cuts down on power-consuming motor starts and stops. 
You are assured lots of water day and night with Duro’s generous 
250-gallons-per-hour capacity. 

Read these features . . . then see your Duro dealer: 

• thermal overload protection • simple, silent, solidly built 

• relief valves and drain • easily serviced anywhere in Canada 
plugs standard equipment 

•Above prices for 60 cycle units , 25 cycle slightly higher. Automatic Air Volume Control , $5.00 extra. 

r- 

| PUMPS & SOFTENERS LIMITED, LONDON, CANADA 

Please send me a free copy of your illustrated folder: 

"How to Select a Water System" 



COUNTRYWOMAN HANDBOOKS 


No. 1—Countrywoman Handbook On Housekeeping_25c 

Kitchen- tools and labor savers, home decorating, furniture refinishing, care and 
repair of hardwood and softwood floors, washday shortcuts, pattern reading and 
sewing hints, how to get rid of flies, bugs and beetles, housecleaning aids, etc., 
to mention only a part of the information contained in this splendid book. Price 
only 25c postpaid. 

No. 2—Countrywoman Handbook On Kitchen Planning_25c 

Essentials of a well-planned kitchen, proper arrangement of shelving, height of 
working surfaces, use of space, plans for a dumb waiter, shoe storage, and other 
very practical information on linen cupboards, clothes closets, etc. Price only 25c 
postpaid. 

Order by Number—Send Your Order Direct To: 

THE COUNTRY GUIDE BOOK DEPT. 

WINNIPEG - - - CANADA 


The Mysterious 
Refrigerator 

Who wouldn’t like a large walk-in refrigerator at the back 
door, with no cost for power, and of ample capacity 

by DON MEADE 

he couldn’t stand the cold. He ran to 
the house for warmer clothes. 

That day, he dug a sizable cave. In 
the morning, excited over his find, he 
went back to work. Long icicles that 
clustered from the cave’s roof, blocked 
his way. He had to knock them down, 
but as soon as they fell, new ones 
quickly formed. 

Facing this hazard, he kept digging, 
happy that now, at least, the cave 
would provide refrigeration. Thirty- 
two feet into the slope, he stopped 
digging. He brought timbers to crib 
up the cave. He hung a door on the 
opening so the warm sun wouldn’t 
penetrate into the natural refrigerator. 

A FEW days later, he discovered 
his mistake. The door bulged with 
the pressure of ice behind it. He took 
off the door. He noticed, too, that the 
hotter the sun, the faster the ice came. 
One day, after the door had been re¬ 
moved, he went to the cave, now a 
source of wonder for the whole coun¬ 
tryside, and there, preserved in ice 
was a black bear that had crept in to 
sleep. They carried out the stiffened 
beast. 

People crowded to see the natural 
wonder and Chernault got an idea. 
He had picture postcards made of 
the cave and sold them for 25 cents 
each. Not only had the refrigerator 
cost nothing, now, it provided a small 
income. 

Along with the crowds, came scien¬ 
tists, eager to solve the mystery. Little 
groups of them became common on 
the streets of Lillooet and at the Cher¬ 
nault farm, arguing out the phe¬ 
nomenon. They became interested in 
the wind that on hot days moaned out 
of the cave, and in winter, whistled in. 

Some said that centuries past, a 
portion of a glacier had been trapped 
under an old slide. That accounted for 
the ice. Others said the draft of air 
that blew out of the cave came right 
down through the mountain. Still 
others referred to the ancient ruins of 
Pompeii for a solution. When the 
Italian government excavated Pompeii, 
they found earthenware jars, used by 
early Romans for cooling water. The 
jars were supposedly placed in the 
sun, letting water seep through the 
pores. The sun evaporated the water, 
keeping the contents cool. They said 
that Chernault’s refrigerator was none 
other than a huge, porous jar. Still, the 
mystery lives unsolved, for no one has 
explained why ground around the 
spring doesn’t freeze. 

T HERE are other ice caves in 
Canada that open into the Selkirk 
Range near Glacier, British Columbia. 
Wind also moans through them and a 
blast of frigid air hits your face when 
20 feet from the entrance. In one of 
these caves, a subterranean river 
plunges through one icy wall of the 
cave, and shoots through the air to an 
opening in the opposite wall. This, 
too, is a mystery, for no one has ever 
found the source of the suspended 
river. V 


H OW would you like to own a 
farm that has a built-in refriger¬ 
ator at the back door? One that 
costs nothing, yet will hold all the 
perishables that you and your neigh¬ 
bors could possibly consume in a year? 

On the sagebrush benches along the 
Fraser River, at Lillooet, British Co¬ 
lumbia, a farmer enjoys the use of 
such a plant. 

Twenty years ago, when Martin 
Chernault, a former Montana cow 
puncher, settled on the farm, he didn’t 
dream of refrigeration. His main worry 
was to find water. The little spring 
didn’t provide enough to supply both 
domestic and garden needs. It was 
during his search for water that he 
found the biggest and most mysterious 
refrigeration system that has ever been 
used by a Canadian farmer. 

It is well known that, without irri¬ 
gation, mountain benches along the 
Fraser River at Lillooet, parch in sum¬ 
mer. In spite of rich loam that pro¬ 
duces bumper crops of seed, hops, 
tomatoes and fruit trees, Mr. Cher¬ 
nault faced the expensive proposition 
of either pumping water 400 feet from 
the Fraser River, or bringing it nine 
miles from Fountain Creek, as did his 
predecessor, the gold-rush farmer, 
Johnathan Scott, who once raised to¬ 
bacco commercially on the benches. 

After Mr. Chernault had built a 
cabin of pine, from timber off the 
mountain side, he began his tour of 
inspection that was to end in surprise, 
and later, in profitable business for 
himself and his Lillooet neighbors. 

At the mountain base behind his 
cabin, he noticed that the ground was 
damp. He thought that to tunnel into 
the slope might uncover a hidden 
water source and save the expense of 
digging a well. He got out his pick 
and shovel. He pounded and scooped 
into the rocks and soil only to find that 
the farther he dug, the harder the 
ground became. 

On closer inspection, he discovered 
that the earth was frozen solid. In¬ 
trigued by the phenomenon, he 
sweated over his work. At last, he 
stood in a shallow cave, shivering. 
Outdoors, it was blistering hot. Inside, 



[B.C. Gov’t Travel Bur. photo 


Inside the capacious natural farm 
refrigerator at Lillooet, B.C. 














What’s news at Inco? 
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Every two minutes in this modern plant, 
a blast like an elephant’s snort tells of 
a modern miracle that is taking place. 

Under pressure at 280° below zero, air is 
being liquefied and the oxygen 
separated from nitrogen and other elements. 
The blast is caused by the expulsion of the 
nitrogen. 


The oxygen, thus obtained from the air, 
is conducted through a pipe-line to the 
smelter where it is used in Inco’s new 
oxygen process of flash smelting the copper 
concentrates. This process eliminates the use 
of coal and makes possible the economical 
production of a valuable by-product—sulphur 
dioxide—which eventually is used in making 
paper. 


This oxygen plant, the first of its size and 
kind in Canada, produces more than twice as 
much oxygen per year as all other plants in this 
country. It is one example of the way Inco 
brings new economies and finds uses for 
by-products formerly without value. 


"The Romance of Nickel”, a 72-page book, fully 
illustrated, will be sent free on request to anyone 
interested. 


• 25 KING STREET WEST, TORONTO 



OF CANADA, LIMITED 









The Blight 
Of Hail 

| When the mad galloping of the sky horses shakes 

loose the hail, this is what could, and did, happen 
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Mr Farmer... 



are y° u 



To get the most from every dollar 
you spend on roofing, send for "The 
Farmer's Handbook on Roofing"— 
a 16-page booklet with illustrated 
application instructions and a selec¬ 
tion chart showing the right type of 
roof for each job. Just fill in and 
mail coupon below. 

Dont qtzegg 
Be Sure! 

Roofing materials DO differ in qual¬ 
ity. To be absolutely sure, insist on 
genuine Sidney Duroid roofing . . . 
proven by over 30 years of service 
to Western Canadian farms. Made 
in Western Canada for Western 
Canadian conditions. 



Sidney Roofing & Paper Co. Ltd., 
Granville Island, Vancouver, B.C. 


Rush me my free copy of 
"Farmer's Handbook on Roofing." 

NAME-- 


ADDRESS. 
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by INA BRUNS 

I SOMETIMES wonder what people 
in other professions would do if 
they were suddenly confronted 
with the grim prospect of living an 
entire year without an income. This 
year, as in every year, thousands of 
farm families will face just such a 
prospect. They are the ones who will 
lose their crops to hail. 

There is almost nothing one can 
do about the disastrous threat of hail. 
There was a time when insurance was 
a pretty good answer, but insurance 
has long ceased to compensate for a 
farmer’s loss, to a meaningful degree. 
Nor does a farmer have the consola¬ 
tion that he can only be asked to face 
such a loss once in his lifetime. I 
have heard of people being hailed out 
eight years in succession! It is not 
uncommon for farm families to be 
forced to “work out” to pay taxes on 
land that is a constant target to hail. 

As youngsters we lived a mile from 
the banks of the Red Deer River. 
Every now and then we would see a 
hail cloud seething out of the sky in a 
bee-line for our crops. As the cloud 
reached the river, it would suddenly 
follow along the water course, and 
we would see the white sheets of hail 
raining their lethal load on the crops 
across the way. I remember how the 
rainbow would come out after such 
a storm, and plant its shimmering 
omen of good luck above the ruined 
crops. Those were the depression 
years, .when we were getting bumper 
crops every year. We were raising so 
much grain that we were broke pay¬ 
ing threshing bills. How the people 
across the river managed without 
crops I shall never know, but I have 
a pretty good idea of how they must 
have felt. We were hailed 100 per 
cent in ’51! 

We live in a district known for its 
freedom from this menace. Farmers 
have farmed our district for nearly 
50 years without losing a crop to 
hail, but something went wrong with 
the weather pattern. British Columbia 
was suffering from no rain, and we 
were saturated with it. In spite of all 
the cool, wet weather we had on pur 
side of the mountains, every cloud 
seemed to be loaded with ice. Hail 
reports began to come in from all 
sides. We heard of calves being killed, 
and of a new house being ruined 
when hail dashed in upon the hard¬ 
wood floors, to shatter plaster on 
opposite walls when it bounced. We 
saw stands of timber killed and spruce 
trees standing with their north limbs 
eaten away by the bullets of ice. We 
were getting a little nervous, when 
a hail cloud dumped its charge in a 
neighbor’s fields, leaving a 75-bushel 
crop a chewed-up plot of straw. 

But hail has a way of lifting and 
dropping again, and the rest of our 
neighborhood had escaped serious 
damage. We looked at our bumper 
barley crop that waved shoulder high 
in the breeze, and wondered how we 
would feel if it suddenly disappeared. 
This was to be the biggest crop we 
had harvested in our years at farming. 
Our land was new, cleared and broken 


at great expense—and this grain that 
looked so promising was registered 
seed. Even when people were being 
hailed on all sides, we never really 
thought we would lose this crop. 

W E were in the latter part of July, 
the worst time to be hailed. 
The weather was still wet and cool 
and we were trying to put up a heavy 
crop of hay in spite of the frequent 
rainstorms. I remember so well the 
day the hail came, for I had taken 
advantage of the improved weather 
to paint the picket fence that runs 
around the lawn. It wasn’t a hot day, 
yet the atmosphere seemed heavy and 
damp. I was relieved when my hus¬ 
band came in, saying that he didn’t 
expect rain that night. “Looks like we 
may get a bit of haying done tomor¬ 
row. There don’t seem to be any 
clouds in the sky,” he reported. 

Even then, the cloud that was to 
bring such history-making damage to 
our district, must have been lurking 
behind the timberline. By the time 
we were ready to go to bed, we 
began to hear the low, throaty growl 
of thunder. Wind stirred our trees. 
It was too dark now to see the white 
streaks that must have been boiling 
and churning in the sky. It was not a 
night for a hailstorm, though. We 
were not alerted until we suddenly 
heard that ominous roar that is the- 
prelude to disaster. 

Out of the night it rose to such a 
crescendo that we were shouting to 
be heard. I snatched the boys from 
their beds, lest the windows shatter 
in their sleeping faces. My husband 
stood beside the two west windows, 
pillows pressed to the panes in readi¬ 
ness for the onslaught. We still laugh 
about the pillows. In the first crash 
of hail, those windows were as free 
from glass as though they had never 
held any. The pillows fell out into 
the storm and the blinds and curtains 
were slashed by flying glass. We were 
dragging furniture out of the sheets 
of rain and ice that filled the room. 

This storm did not come with 
growing intensity—not with a begin¬ 
ning that slowly worked up to a 
climax. It leaped into its climax with 
a barrage of hail that crashed down 
like a dead weight, pounding every¬ 
thing into the ground with one mighty 
thrust. In the flashes of lightning we 
could see trees being torn limb from 
limb. One second we could not see 
out our bedroom window for the 
heavy foilage of the May Day tree 
that shuts out the hot rays of summer 
sun. Now we could see only stubs of 
branches sticking up into the flashes 
of lightning. The night was filled 
with the most ear-splitting noise I 
have ever heard, as tons and tons of 
ice roared down upon the roof. It was 
as though a thousand horses were 
thundering over our heads. Now, I 
was fearful, lest the whole building 
collapse under the bombardment: I, 
who had been through so many 
twisters in Illinois, without fear, sud¬ 
denly wondered if the world was 
going to end under a blanket of ice. 
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And, outside, the storm went on 
and on, but we know all had been 
lost in that first few seconds of the 
storm. The garden had disappeared 
into a lake of ice and mud. The trees 
stood against the flashing sky, bare 
and leafless. Steam arose from the 
land, giving it an unearthly atmos¬ 
phere. We tried to get out the north 
door, only to find it blocked by a foot 
of ice—some of the stones the size 
of golf balls. 

We made our way through the ice 
and water and leaves to where the 
barley had stood only a few short 
minutes before. There was nothing 
in the field but ice and water. It 
was the same in our north quarter and 
the same in our south. We had lost 
around $10,000 in ten minutes. Our 
neighbors had lost as much, and 
many a lot more. 

ir 

W E drove down to see how our 
neighbors had fared. Their kit¬ 
chen roof had given way, and rain 
poured in over the stove and the kit¬ 
chen furniture. They had simply gone 
out, closing the door, and were sitting 
I in the living room listening quietly to 
one of the girls playing the piano. 
They had just lost their bumper crops 
on five quarters of land and they were 
just starting up! 

The next morning we went to town, 
to stand in fine for window glass. The 
storm had covered a wide swath and 
everyone seemed to be hit in some 
way. The Canadian Union College on 
the outskirts of Lacombe had lost 
thousands of panes of glass. One man 
told of trying to reach his chicken 
house to close the door, but wisely 
refrained from going into the barrage 
of ice. The 250 chickens had become 
so frightened by the noise that they 
fled into the night—to be cut down to 
the last chicken. 

Last summer was another bad year 
for hail. I shall never forget one 
dreadful night when four storms 
moved about the countryside cutting 
a complete circle about our area. 
Once again that ominous roar filled 
the night. I had planted some giant 
delphiniums just outside the kitchen 
windows; and I watched those eight- 
foot spikes of blue flowers waving 
bravely, as lightning rent the sky and 
hailstones began to splatter down. I 
thought of Frances Scott Key watch¬ 
ing through the night to see if his 
immortal Star-Spangled Banner would 
still be there with the flash of the 
next cannon. I, too, was watching to 
see if those delphiniums would stand. 
If they did, the crop would be saved. 
If they went down, I knew what that 
meant. The flowers were still there in 
the morning, straight and beautiful, 
with only a few holes through their 
leaves. We had come through with 
something like a ten per cent loss. 
But what is that when compared with 
a total loss! Our hearts went out to 
those whose delphiniums had not 
stood through the night. 

This year we put the seed into 
the ground just as the gambler puts 
his chips on the wheel of fortune. We 
have hopes that this is not going to 
be a hail year and if we escape 
drought, frost, insects and wind, we 
may have a fighting chance to meet 
the high cost of farming. If, however, 
one of those white-streaked clouds 
comes roaring out of the west, there 
will be nothing to look forward to 
but “next year.” V 
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l Great Farm Implements 

of Reliable Quality...Many Uses...low Cost 


BETTER 


Economy 
priced Model 
B-SO, with car¬ 
rier, adju: 
motor 
cable ho 

and 26 ft. lengths 
Best in low priced 
field. 


Model A-50. famous Fleiodrive 

Bazooka with motor mounted 

low. Best all purpose auger. 

Sectional tube for any 
practical length. 


SPIRAL 

GRAIN 

LOADER 


Famous_ 

■ w u.g. PHT.OFr. 

... in Design . . . Materials... 
Performance . . . Value 

Five different models 
for all requirements, 
featuring: models A-60 and 
B-50, illustrated, plus the 
Super A-50 high elevation unit 
for tall grain bins, inexpensive C-50 
upright tube for permanent installa¬ 
tions and low priced Bazooka truck 
units. Heavy lock joint tubing, heli¬ 
coid flighting, high speed sealed bear¬ 
ings throughout. You’ll find none 
better than Bazooka, nor more rea¬ 
sonable in price. 






THE WYATT MFG. CO., INC. 


J AYHAW K FARM IMPLEMENTS SINCE 1903 
mn 5th STREET SALINA, KANSAS 


Revolutionary New gucK^gg 


Time... Labor... Money Saving 


A Better Hoist That Costs You Less 

Completely electric-hydraulic ... no power take¬ 
off ! New mobile wedge principle gives high angle 
lift with less friction and wear. Far easier and 
cheaper to mount. Operates with any type trans¬ 
mission including automatic 
and on 6 or 12 volt electric sys¬ 
tems. Two models: 7-ton Jay- 
hawk Senior for larger trucks; 

3-ton Jayhawk Junior for pick¬ 
ups. Unequaled for simplicity, 
efficiency, low cost. 


HYDRAULIC LOADER 


b 


* 


IMPROVE 

AUTOMATIC 


■ic Myh&wk 


STACKER-WAGON 
LOADER - SWEEP 


Easiest, fastest, cheapest way to put up hay, 
handle straw, heavy forage, bales, other loads. 
One man operation. One bolt hook¬ 
up to tractor, truck, jeep. Hy¬ 
draulic or mechanical opera¬ 
tion. You can sweep, load, 
build 25 foot stacks 
with this one 
low cost 
machine. 


Complete with 48' scoop with removable dirt 
plate and automatic load leveler. Tested to 2850 
pounds. Equalized single cylinder lift. . . low 
clearance operation. Easily attached to all popu¬ 
lar tractors. All wanted attachments including 
hydraulic scoop control. Ideal for every day farm 
work at low cost. 

Distributed in Canada by 

McKenzie Auto Equipment, Ltd., Regina, Moose Jaw, Saskatoon, North Battleford, Yorkton 
T. H. Peacock, Ltd., Calgary, Lethbridge, Edmonton_ _ 


FARMER’S HANDBOOKS 

"Guides To Better Farming" 


No. 4—Farmer's Handbook on Livestock_25c 

Best information on livestock nutrition and feeding—the five nutritional 
principles; vitamins; minerals. Also information on cattle raising (beef 
and dairy cattle), hog raising and feeding economy, sheep raising, pests, 
and diseases of cattle, hogs and sheep, etc. And on the last page of the 
book is a handy gestation table for mare, cow, sow and ewe. Price only 
25c postpaid. 

No. 5—Farmer's Handbook On Soils And Crops 25c 

A book on Western farming conditions, giving invaluable information on 
types of soil, erosion, erosion control, maintaining soil fertility, moisture 
conservation, forage crops and soil fertility, seed cleaning, weed control, 
pests and diseases of field crops, etc- Price only 25c postpaid. 

No. 6—Farmer's Handbook On Poultry_ 25c 

Poultry housing, culling poultry, breeding and chick care, egg production, 
producing for meat, poultry feeding, pests and diseases, concerning turkeys. 

, raising geese. Price only 25c postpaid. 

Order By Number — Send Your Order Direct To: 

The Country Guide Book Dept. 

WINNIPEG - - - CANADA 


To: The Country Guide Book Department, Winnipeg, Canada. 

I enclose-- Please send me in return 

books number____ 

Name _____ ..__ 
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Good branding is distinct and easily read. This brand is neither. 


Your Brand Is 
Your Protection 

Continued from page 10 

yearlings and older cattle the character 
should not be less than five inches high. 
Irons should be made of mild steel, and 
a recommended weight or size that will 
hold heat is 7/16" by 3/4” or 7/8". 
The face should be worked to a width 
of 1/4" to 5/16" and slightly rounded. 
The comers, or ends, should also be 
slightly rounded. Where the letter or 
figure requires a right angle, or less, a 
notch should be ground in the face of 
the iron at the angle, about 1/4" wide 
and 1/4" deep. This prevents getting 
too much heat where two or more parts 
may come together, and thereby 
avoids blotching in the corners. Horse 
brand-irons may be made from lighter 
material. It is important that all irons 
be smooth on the face, but this is par¬ 
ticularly true of horse irons. 

Irons will scale if heated in too hot, 
or too fast a fire. Banked hot coals 
make the best fire'. Heat until the iron 
is bluish white. Apply carefully, with¬ 
out holding close to the animal any 
longer than necessary before actual 
application. Hold the iron steadily and 
firmly with a rotary rocking motion, 
but do not ride on it. The skin should 
be burned pink, but no more. When 
the hair is long, it may be an advan¬ 
tage to clip the spot of application. 
This is not necessary, however, if you 
apply the iron until the hair is burnt, 
lift the iron, brush the animal and the 
face of the iron with the gloved hand, 
or on the ground, and re-apply the 
iron in the exact location. If hair 
and scale from the iron tend to ac¬ 
cumulate, the iron should -be brushed 
off to clean it rather than be banged 
against a post. 

If animals are wet from rain or 
sweat, steam is formed, which results 
in unnecessary discomfort and 
blotched burns. 

It is highly important that animals 
be properly restrained. The most com¬ 
mon and most satisfactory method is 
by stretching them on the ground, or 
by use of a squeeze. 

T HE use of acid or liquid brands 
has become fairly general in recent 
years, because their application does 
not require the heating of irons. It is 
also generally considered to be a more 
humane way of branding. Animals 


may be more easily restrained, than 
when branded with a hot iron. The 
manufacturers of these products claim 
that satisfactory brands can be ob¬ 
tained if applied properly. This is true, 
but it is rare indeed to find anyone 
who applies them properly. Proper 
application requires specially con¬ 
structed irons, clipping the area where 
the brand is applied, using the exact 
amount of liquid so it cannot run and 
still have enough to burn a scar. It 
also means keeping the animal from 
coming in contact with other animals, 
or rubbing against posts, rails or other 
obstructions, for a considerable time 
after application. Where a hot iron 
brand is painful for a matter of 
seconds, the liquid brand will bother 
an animal for days, as the chemical 
process of burning a scar is taking 
place. 

The practice of applying what is 
sometimes referred to as a temporary 
brand, or hair brand, by a light ap¬ 
plication of hot iron or acid, to a long¬ 
haired animal, is bad practice in any 
stock inspection area. This type of 
branding, along with the use of acid 
brands, give brand inspectors most of 
their troubles associated with decipher¬ 
ing illegible brands. 

It is in the fall and early winter 
when a good brand really means some¬ 
thing. Cattle are coming off the ranges 
and the farms, out of community pas¬ 
tures and forest reserves, and strays 
are showing up all over the place. 
They are moving to stockyards, com¬ 
munity auctions, packing plants, feed- 
lots, cover crop, and other outlets. 
Strange cattle are in strange places, 
and the tendency to stray is much 
greater than at any other time of the 
year. Brand inspection services are 
flooded at this time, and thousands of 
cattle are being “cut” by the brands 
they carry. This is the time of year 
when brand reading is most difficult, 
because of long coats of hair, as well 
as frost and snow. Well-branded cattle 
can usually be cleared without diffi¬ 
culty. Much time is wasted by brand 
inspectors, cowboys, ranchers and 
farmers in catching, clipping and 
guessing at illegible brands. 

Thousands of dollars are returned 
each year, in Alberta, to the owners of 
branded stray cattle. Make sure that 
you are not a loser because your brands 
cannot be deciphered. 

(Note: W. H. T. Mead is Livestock 
Commissioner, Alberta Department of 
Agriculture, Edmonton—ed.) V 
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for absolute accuracy of labelling, and 
reliability of the operators. Otherwise, 
it opens the door to unscrupulous in¬ 
dividuals, and there’s no knowing 
what disaster could result from that.” 


Dead Bulls 
Now Sire Offspring 

Continued from page 11 

breeds — Holstein, Ayrshire, Jersey, A T O.V.C., the diluted semen is 
Guernsey, Angus, Shorthorn, Dual- C\. frozen in sealed vials, or ampules, 
Purpose Shorthorn and Hereford. containing one milligram, which is a 

At the headquarters in Woodstock, 
the Association has a holding cabinet 
with a capacity of 7,000 vials of frozen 
semen. Smaller holding cabinets are 
kept at the four regional offices in 
Stratford, London, St. Thomas and 
Chatham. Members may specify what 
semen they prefer, use liquid if avail¬ 
able, or frozen semen from storage. 

Equally, members or private owners 
may call upon the resources of other 
associations. 

The semen is collected in the usual 
manner, by a technician emploved by 
the Breeding Association. It is diluted 
1:40 in the customary way, carefully 
sealed and labelled even more care¬ 
fully, and goes -to the Ontario Vet¬ 
erinary College for freezing. This must 
be done under controlled conditions, 
and to date, O.V.C. has done all this 
part of the work. 

“That i s extremely important,” 
points out R. H. Graham, assistant 
director of the Livestock Branch, 

Ontario Department of Agriculture. 

“For the protection of the cattle in¬ 
dustry, the semen must be handled 
under strict control—just as carefully 
as blood plasma for humans. It calls 


Here are the male cells as they 
appear under the microscope. 


single dose. These are frozen slowly, 
over a controlled period of time, to a 
temperature of —79° C. ( — 108° F.). 
The semen is stored at this tempera¬ 
ture for varying periods. 

The British have reported satisfac¬ 
tory results from semen 15 months of 


age, kept at low-temperature storage. 
Probably the oldest semen in North 
America is that collected at O.V.C. in 
November, 1952, and which was used 
in May, 1954, to inseminate 45 cows. 
At the time of our visit, it was too early 
to ascertain the results, but the semen 
under the microscope showed good 
mobility when thawed. 

Researchers in different countries 
keep in touch with one another’s work, 
and some experiments are done in co¬ 
operation. A shipment of frozen semen 
was flown to England in 17 hours, not 
long ago, on an experimental basis. 
Inquiries have come to the Ontario 
Veterinary College from dairy breeders 
in all the western provinces, and from 
Quebec. Just recently, a semen storage 
“bank” was opened in Fredericton, 
New Brunswick. 

Artificial insemination has become 
standard practice with many breeding 
associations, though it is not recom¬ 
mended for ranch herds. In Ontario 
last year, 250,000 cows were bred arti¬ 
ficially. The greatest percentage were 
Holsteins, with Herefords in second 
place. Since the Hereford Association 
does not register artificially-bred 
calves, owners of grade cows, rather 
than the purebred breeder, received 
the benefit of some of the best bulls 
available. 

The Holstein-Friesian Association 
has published its rules and regulations 
governing the use of frozen semen, 
and other cattle associations are fol- 



soys C. W. Pace, Langmont, Colo. 


• “As soon as I see signs of bog spavin, 
puff or soreness on my horses, I use 
Absorbine. That’s the treatment advised 
by our veterinarian, and I have been 
using it for over 16 years." 

Absorbine is not a "cure-all,” but a 
time-proved help in relieving fresh bog 
spavin, windgall, collar gall, similar con¬ 
gestive troubles. Used by many veteri¬ 
narians. A stand-by over 50 years. Will 
not blister, remove hair. Only $2.50 a 
long-lasting bottle at all druggists. 

W. F. Young, Inc., Montreal 19, P.Q. 


ABSORBINE 


-LONESOME?- 

Beautiful Girls, Mil Types 

Thousands anxious to meet you. Our 
system is new and different. Tell us about 
yourself. We'll send our free information 
in machine-sealed letter. Nation's Largest. 

HELP COMPANY CLUB 

4554-CG Broadway, Chicago 40, Illinois 



"RURAL YOUTH plans its future” 


hat Canada’s rural young people are 
doing to build a happy and useful future 
is told in the Royal Bank’s Monthly 
Letter for July. 

Nearly 100,000 of these young Cana¬ 
dians are studying, planning, building 
the year round. Through clubs and 
groups, they develop “health, heart, 
head and hands.’’ The Letter, entitled 
“Rural youth plans its future,” tells their 
inspiring story. 


Rural community leaders may wish to use this Letter 
to broaden interest in the work of their own young 
people’s groups. The Royal Bank will be glad to 
supply bulk quantities for such purposes on request. 
Write to Monthly Letter Dept., 360 St. James St. W., 
Montreal. 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


RB-54-1 
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lowing suit. The Canadian Shorthorn 
Association, at its last annual meeting, 
ruled that calves resulting from an 
artificial insemination, where there had 
been another service from a different 
bull within 30 days, would not be 
registered. The ruling will increase the 
sale of bulls, or the use of frozen 
semen. 

Artificial insemination has already 
affected the sale of dairy bulls and of 
some beef breeds. It is understandable 
that some breeders with bulls to sell, 
might feel some hostility toward a pro¬ 
cess which destroys the market value 
of some bulls still further, while sub¬ 


stantially increasing the value of 
others. 

I N 1953, in its experimental work, 
Ontario Veterinary College ampuled 
and froze 34,000 units. Laboratory 
technicians work in a chilly room, with 
the three-section refrigerating unit off 
to one side. The “bank” has space for 
22,000 vials, but larger units are plan¬ 
ned for early construction. 

The field technician fills out applica¬ 
tion forms, and the laboratory tech¬ 
nician hands out the desired vials, each 
labelled with the code number speci¬ 
fying the breed, bull, and collection 
date. Both use steel tongs in handling 


the frozen capsules, which are trans¬ 
ferred quickly from the storage unit to 
a thermos jug and packed in dry ice. 
The thermos goes into the low-tem¬ 
perature carrying case, and the tech¬ 
nician sets off on his day’s work. The 
frozen semen is thawed in cool water 
at the farmer’s barn. 

The Waterloo County Breeders’ 
Association, pioneering in this tech¬ 
nique, charges a straight $5 for fresh 
or frozen semen, and an extra dollar 
to non-members. Members of other 
associations are regarded as “insiders.” 

The Oxford Breeders’ Association 
charges higher rates. Begardless of bull 


better grain storage ... 
at less cost per bushel... 

WITH CIRCULAR PLYWOOD GRANARIES 


The circular plywood granary offers an economical solution 
to farm grain storage problems. With the help of the new. 
Sylvaply plan, just published, you can build a circular 
Douglas Fir Plywood granary on the farm at low cost. 
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YOU GET MORE PROTECTION 

When you build with Sylvaply brand Douglas Fir Plywood you are sure of strong, 
durable, burstproof construction. Because Sylvaply is bonded with waterproof glue 
your granary will stay snug, crackfree, rigid—in rain, hail, snow or sun, in any 
weather, any climate, anywhere. 

YOU GET LOWER COST STORAGE 

The circular granary is economical to build. Compare the cost of the circular granary 
with any other granary you can build or buy — compare the cost per bushel — and 
remember your granary built with Sylvaply brand plywood will last. 


SYLVAPLY 


MAKE SURE YOU GET 
BRAND DOUGLAS FIR PLYWOOD 


IN MANY AREAS YOU CAN BUY THE CIRCULAR 
GRANARY PARTIALLY-PREFABRICATED. 

Partially-prefabricated granaries speed building and 
many Sylvaply dealers in farm communities have them 
available. Check with your dealer, he will be glad to 
quote you on this new easy-to-erect granary. 
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CIRCULAR 

PLYWOOD 

GRANARIES 


THE SYLVAPLY FREE PLAN 


Just published! It's yours absolutely free. Contains plan and all the information you require to 
build the circular plywood granary. Don't delay. Be prepared. Write for your FREE copy today 
to Farm Service Department, MacMillan & Bloedel Limited, Box 335, Vancouver, B.C., or, better 
still, pick up a copy from your lumber dealer. 
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These frost-covered drawers are filled 
with units of frozen semen. 


or breed used, the fee is $7 for mem¬ 
bers, and $9 for non-members. 

“Those rates are just tentative, how¬ 
ever,” says Dr. McDonald. “Most of 
our members who wish to make spe¬ 
cific matings, and use a certain bull on 
all their females, expect to pay more 
for this privilege. Frozen semen is at 
present more costly than liquid, be¬ 
cause of the new equipment and mate¬ 
rials, such a^dry ice.” 

Fifty services a year from a bull was 
once considered not only satisfactory, 
but good. Artificial insemination 
changed that. A sire of high fertility 
may number his sons and daughters 
into the thousands, even though liquid 
semen is limited to four-day storage 
at most. Breeders dislike more than 
one day’s delay. 

A RTIFICIAL insemination increases 
the potentialities for good, or evil. 
Long-term storage now opens up al¬ 
most unlimited possibilities, so that 
careful selection of sires is even more 
important than before. 

It was believed, and widely stated, 
that several transmissable diseases 
were eliminated by the deep-freeze 
treatment, and eventually could be 
bred out. But Dr. Henderson, an 
authority on the subject, shakes his 
head. “Some research workers make 
that statement, but it’s claiming too 
much. It may come some day, blit it 
isn’t here yet. Any kind of artificial 
insemination emphasizes the danger 
of carrying over a bad factor. Breeders 
were careful of sires previously, but 
they have to be proportionately more 
cautious with the potentialities of 
stored semen.” . . 

With improved production tech¬ 
niques, enlarged laboratory space, 
more assistants and more refrigerating 
units, production of frozen semen at 
O.V.C. will be speeded up consider¬ 
ably. While most of the field work has 
been amongst breeders in southwestern 
Ontario to date, the possibilities of 
transferring semen to remote parts of 
the province or of the country can be 
readily envisaged. Air shipments of 
liquid semen to northern and north¬ 
western Ontario already have proved 
a great boon, especially where herds 
are very small. Unquestionably, the 
discovery of, and research into long¬ 
term storage of semen, will have a 
cumulative effect in developing 
superior types of both beef and daily 
cattle in Canada in the future. V 













Key to Rosemary 

Continued from page 8 

cause when people who aren’t used 
to it either try to talk that way, we 
know they’re only doing it to make 
an impression. Perhaps,” she said 
impishly, “to her we sound if not 
la-di-da, at least queer.” 

“Hm!” said Jean, biting off her 
thread. 

Anne found herself Rosemary’s 
champion often, even to Ellen, who 
looked in vain for evidence that her 
daughter-in-law was settling in to life 
in Elmwood. 

“I don’t understand her,” she said 
despairingly to Anne. “Even in the 
house it’s as if it were an effort to 
bother with any of us.” 

She seemed to prefer looking through 
a box of Bob’s old schoolbooks or going 
over some of his things—his model 
planes and boats and trains, his base¬ 
ball outfit, and even his stamp col¬ 
lection. Will Forbes thought Ellen was 
making too much of it. He had asked 
her dowij to the store to show it off, 
and she’d seemed interested and asked 
a few questions but, as Ellen said, he 
wasn’t around all day. 

“She looks around a lot and says 
practically nothing, as if she were 
making unfavorable comparisons,” 
Ellen told Anne. “You watch. Come in 
for a cup of tea this afternoon.” 

Rosemary helped Ellen get the tea 
ready willingly enough, buttering 
scones and fetching a pot of red cur¬ 
rant jelly from the pantry. But when 
they sat down at the big, old-fashioned 
table in the kitchen Rosemary seemed 
more interested in staring out the win¬ 
dow on the garden side of the room. 
She replied when spoken to directly, 
but with the air of one who has been 
called back from a great distance. 

“See what I mean?” Ellen said 
afterward. “When people ask me how 
Bob’s wife likes it here I honestly 
don’t know what to say.” 

“Have you asked her?” 

“Oh—I couldn’t.” 

A faint red spot showed on Ellen’s 
cheek. It was not only fear of what 
the answer might be, Anne realized, 
but a touch of antagonism as well. 

She said impulsively, “If Rosemary 
hadn’t the slightest connection with 
Bob, if she were just a girl you hap¬ 
pened to know, would you like her?” 

Ellen stiffened, then said, “There 
are some nice things about her, I must 
admit. She’s not vain about her looks, 
and she has reason to be. She doesn’t 
run around spending money on a clut¬ 
ter of useless knick-knacks the way 
some girls do, and she always does 
what I ask. But if she’d only say 
straight out what she’s thinking. I’d 
know where I was. Sometimes I can 

hardly keep myself from telling her 

» 

so. 

“Don’t you think it’s shyness?” 
Anne said. “It takes some people a 
little longer to adjust themselves to 
perfectly strange surroundings. Just 
wait until Bob gets here.” 

“That’ll settle it, one way or the 
other,” Ellen agreed, adding after a 
moment, “Sometimes I almost dread 
his coming.” 

A S he had said, he was to arrive on 
her birthday, and when Anne went 
over to Forbes’ to help, the morning 
before the great event, Ellen was all 


anticipation. Rosemary’s eyes were 
shining. She was peeling apples for a 
pie and she flashed a radiant smile at 
Anne. There was something in the 
atmosphere of a house simmering with 
anticipation, Anne thought, that was 
like a gift from the golden age; every 
appetizing smell of baking, every clean 
corner of every room and the sight of 
the drowsy August sun through the 
windows, made a kind of symphony 
of happiness. 

Ellen was full of reminiscences. 

“Ever since he was old enough to 
notice such things,” she said, “Bob’d 
do something special for my birthday. 


Once he got up before dawn and 
tramped miles to get a pail of mush¬ 
rooms. Another time it was a batch of 
brook trout for my breakfast—” 

Rosemary hung on every word, her 
deep blue eyes studying her mother- 
in-law’s face as if she were seeing a 
different person. In the midst of it the 
boy from the telegraph office wobbled 
around the drive on his bicycle and 
came up the verandah steps. 

“For you, Mrs. Forbes,” he said, 
handing in an envelope. 

Ellen almost snatched it from him. 
Rosemary, her face suddenly drained 
and apprehensive, let her knife fall. 
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Ellen’s eyes gulped the message in 
one swift glance. 

“He’s not coming,” she said tragic¬ 
ally. She recited the clipped phrases: 
“Delayed again red tape happy birth¬ 
day love to both my girls.” 

Rosemary’s pale face glowed for a 
moment at the last words, then the 
faraway look came back to her eyes, 
and she listlessly picked up her knife. 
Ellen stood holding the envelope for 
a minute, then set it down and went 
back to her pastry, rolling it now with 
heavy, mechanical strokes. 

Anne could only offer sympathy, 
and hoped with the passing of the next 
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Wherever you go ... 


All signs point to the outstanding 
quality and performance that have 
made more than 400 Auto-Lite 
products for cars, trucks, tractors, planes, 
boats and industry world famous . . . 
convincing proof, “You’re always 
right with Auto-Lite.” 


Auto-Lite Original Service 
Parts include generators, 
voltage regulators, start¬ 
ing motors, distributors, 
coils and thousands of 
component parts, electrical 
and mechanical, engi¬ 
neered for best car 
performance. 


Auto-Lite Spark Plugs 
. . . Ignition Engineered 
to give top performance 
in your car . . . include a 
complete line of Resistor, 
Standard, Transport 
and Marine types. 
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Auto-Lite "Sta-ful” Batteries 
need water only 3 times a 
year in normal car use. And 
they last longer! 


Auto-Life Bull’s' Eya 
Sealed Beam Units 
are designed for 
safe night driving. 
They concentrate more 
light on the road . . . 
burn even when the 
lens is cracked 
or broken. 


Auto-Lite Wire and 
Cable, in spools and 
package sets ... a 
standard of quality 
for every automotive, 
marine, aviation and 
industrial electrical use. 
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'TAKE IT EASY, FELLA' 


Today Canadian farms are mostly mechanized, often with 
the help of financial assistance from Imperial Bank of 
Canada. The money you save in an Imperial Savings 
Account does double duty. It helps improve our standard 
of living, and at the same time it earns interest for you. 

Start saving at Imperial today for the things you want 
tomorrow. 
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twenty-four hours the birthday could 
be endurably faced. She ran over after 
breakfast, then, with a little gift for 
Ellen and found that the day had got 
away to a bad start. As Ellen talked, 
Anne saw the whole scene vividly. 
There were the three of them at 
breakfast, Will, Ellen and Rosemary: 
Rosemary’s gift of a turquoise blue 
pottery bowl for Ellen’s favorite Calen¬ 
dulas was set modestly beside the mix- 
master that was Will’s gift: he was try¬ 
ing to cheer the two of them up. 

“Sure, it’s tough,” he said, “but it 
would have been a lot tougher if he 
were never coming back. We’ve stuck 
it out this far. A week or so extra 
won’t kill us.” 

“I’ve counted every day, every 
hour, every minute,” Ellen said. 

Then Rosemary spoke, her lips 
trembling. “Me, too,” she said. 

The bitterness of disappointment 
flared in Ellen. She turned on Rose¬ 
mary. “What do you know about it?” 
she said. “I had him from the begin¬ 
ning. I heard him say his first word 
and saw him take his first step and 
go out to his first day at school. You’ve 
only had him for a few months.” 

Anne was aghast. Poor little Rose¬ 
mary. 

“I don’t know what possessed me,” 
Ellen said. “She just sat there looking 
at me, and saying nothing even after 
Will went and we cleared up the 
dishes.” 

“Where is she now?” 

“Out somewhere. She made her bed 
and did her usual little jobs, then 
went.” 

“I think I hear her now,” Anne 
said, but the steps that clumped up 
on the verandah were not Rosemary’s. 

A voice called through the screen 
door, “Mrs. Forbes in?” 

Ellen turned. “Who is it?” 

“Me.” It was the same messenger 
boy who had come yesterday. “Another 
one for you,” he said. He handed it in 
and went whistling back to his bicycle. 

The envelope shook in Ellen’s hand. 

“I can’t open it. Something terrible’s 
happened. You’ll have to tell .me,” she 
said. 

Scared, Anne took the envelope, slit 
it with a kitchen knife and read the 
nine words on the paper. Seeing the 


expression on her face Ellen snatched 
the telegram to read for herself, then 
sank limply to a chair. 

“I can’t believe it,” she said. She 
smoothed the crumpled paper and 
recited the message aloud. “Home on 
birthday after all Malt on airport two 
p.m. 

“Perfect!”/Anne said. 

Ellen was all briskness. “I’ll phone 
Will. We’ll have to leave not later 
than noon. That doesn’t give much 
time to do all the things I dropped 
when I thought he wasn’t coming. 
There’s lunch, too.” 

“I’ll look after things,” Anne 
offered. 

“That’s good of you. Rosemary— 
we’ll have to let her know.” 

“I’ll hunt her up,” Anne said hap- 
pily. 

S HE tried Rosemary’s usual haunts. 

She drove to the small, unused 
schoolhouse on the edge of town where 
Bob’s generation were educated before 
the new consolidated was built. The 
grass in the yard grew rankly, but 
here and there sweet williams made 
a patch of color to show where once 
there were flowerbeds. No sign of 
Rosemary’s bright hair and lonely 
figure there, or in the gully behind 
where a brook rippled its way down 
from the ridge. No sign of her in the 
meadows along the river, either, or out 
beyond the bridge where the road 
skirted a woodlot. Anne drove slowly 
back into town and along Main Street, 
her glow ebbing. She could easily have 
missed her, of course. 

She parked the car in front of 
Forbes’ house and went in ready to 
call, “Rosemary get back?” Simultane¬ 
ously Ellen leaned over the stair 
banister asking, “Did you find her?” 
N—no. 

“She won’t have time to dress if she 
doesn’t hurry,” Ellen said. 

Anne busied herself with lunch. It 
was on the table “ready to eat and still 
no Rosemary. Will, coming in from the 
store in high spirits, sobered at sight of 
the empty place. 

“Funny,” he said. “She always turns 
up in time for meals.” 

“I don’t know what struck her to¬ 
day of all days,” Ellen said sharply. 
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“She won’t have time to eat, let alone weren’t back when they returned with 
dress if she doesn’t get here soon.” Bob. But she had to be. Anne went 

“You were a bit hard on her this out to the car and once more covering 
morning,” Will said. “Maybe she’s all the usual and likely places without 
walking it off.” success, widened her scope. She be- 

Color rising in Ellen’s cheeks was gan to explore the side roads and along 
her only reply, and they sat down, the gravelly ones that threaded the 
trying to concentrate on food, trying ridge. Every so often she stopped the 
not to look at the clock, but com- car to call, “Rosemary! Hi, Rosemary!” 
pelled to reckon with it. JThe least The only sound that came back was a 
sound jerked their heads toward the faint echo of her own voice and the 
door. Finally Will said, “Time to push roadside chorus of crickets. 


WORK 

BOOTS 


May cost a little 
more but you 
get that extra 
satisfaction. 


ASK FOR 
THEM 


“We can’t face him without Rose¬ 
mary,” Ellen said, her face looking 
pinched. 

“We can’t have that boy stepping 
off that plane and nobody there to 
meet him,” Will said, edgy himself. 

They waited until the last possible 
moment, and finally had to get into 
the car. Anne, trying to comfort them, 
called, “She’ll be here waiting when 
you get back.” 

She watched the car diminish along" 
the leaf-shadowed street, her heart 
aching for them all. Bob’s first thought 
would be of Rosemary. “Why didn’t 
she come with you?” he would be sure 
to ask, and whatever explanation they 
gave, the morning’s episode would 
hang heavily over Ellen. She felt sor- c |j eC J 
riest for Rosemary, who had lived only her 

for the moment when Bob would step 
down from the Air Force plane and N— not ) 

sweep her up in his arms. tiack of tin 

The necessity for looking after her an Y m ’ nu ^ e 
own husband’s lunch claimed Anne’s her 

attention and she left a note for Rose- hadn t the 
mary. When she went back the note whose reali 
was still in its place on the kitchen this must b< 
table. The silence and emptiness of “Why an 
the house oppressed her with forebod- Bob said : 
ing. Suppose — suppose Rosemary much time 


I T was almost four-thirty when she 
once more parked the car and went 
into Ellen Forbes’ kitchen to put the 
chicken in the oven. If, she decided, 
Rosemary weren’t back in fifteen 
minutes, she would begin telephoning 
all over town to see if anyone had had 
a glimpse of Rosemary since morning. 
Then—but before she could decide 
there was a sound of car wheels, a 
car door slamming, and voices, Will’s, 
Ellen’s and a third that must be Bob’s. 
Bob was home, and there was no 
Rosemary waiting to welcome him. 
Hastily she went out and down the 
steps. Will had the back of the car 
open and was hauling out Bob’s bags. 
At sight of her the light in Bob’s face 


Time for Absorbine Jr, 
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HOME TOWN 
STORE 


CONGDON, MARSH LIMITED 
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Get time-proven relief—quick 


• Raw cracks between toes invite 
Athlete’s Foot—especially in sum¬ 
mer! For quick relief of Athlete’s 
Foot symptoms, use Absorbine Jr. 
It kills all the Athlete’s Foot 
fungi it can reach, promotes heal¬ 
ing of those cracks in the skin. 
Absorbine Jr. has been proven 
successful in relieving Athlete’s 
Foot misery in three out of four 
cases tested under strictly con¬ 
trolled clinical conditions. Avail¬ 
able at all drug counters. 
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Dough! 


REFRIGERATION 


Make these treats with new 
Active Dry Yeast 

If your family enjoys whole-wheat bread, 
give them not one but three treats next time 
you bake! See how Fleischmann’s Active 
Dry Yeast helps you to serve a variety of 
tempting things with no extra trouble. 
When you bake at home, make sure you 
have Fleischmann’s on hand. 


Basic WHOLE WHEAT Dough 


Stir in 

6 cups whole wheat flour 
and beat until smooth and elastic; work in 
4 cups more (about) whole wheat flour 


Scald 

3% cups milk 
% cup granulated sugar 
4’/j teaspoons salt 
Vb cup shortening 

Remove from heat and cool to lukewarm. 
In the meantime, measure into a large bowl 
3 A cup lukewarm water 
1 tablespoon granulated sugar 
and stir until sugar is dissolved. Sprinkle with 
contents of 

3 envelopes Fleischmann's Active 
Dry Yeast 

Let stand 10 minutes, THEN stir well. Stir in 
lukewarm milk mixture. 


doubled in bulk. Bake in moderately 
hot oven, 375°, about 30 minutes, 
covering buns with heavy brown 
paper after first 15 minutes of baking. 


1. WHOLE WHEAT BREAD 

Shape one portion of dough into a 
loaf and fit into a greased loaf pan 
about 4J^ by 8 inches. Grease top. 
Cover and let rise until just doubled 
in bulk. Bake in moderately hot 
oy.en, 375% 35 to 40 minutes, 
covering loaf with heavy brown 
paper after first 15 minutes of baking. 

2. PAN BUNS 

Cut one portion of dough into 16 
equal-sized pieces. Shape each piece 
into a smooth round ball and arrange 
in a greased 8-inch square cake pan. 
Grease tops. Cover and let rise until 


Turn out on board sprinkled with whole wheat 
flour and knead dough lightly until smooth 
and elastic. Place in a greased bowl and 
grease fop of dough. Cover and set dough 
in a warm place, free from draught, and let 
rise until doubled in bulk. Turn out dough on 
lightly-floured board and knead 10 minutes. 
Divide into 3 equal portions and finish as 
follows: 


3. SALAD OR WIENER ROLLS 

Cut one portion of dough into 12 
equal-sized pieces. Shape each piece 
into a slim roll 4 to 5 inches long. 
Place, well apart, on greased cookie 
sheets. Grease tops. Cover and let 
rise until doubled in bulk. Bake in 
moderately hot oven, 375°, about 
20 minutes. Split rolls and fill with 
salad or heated wieners. 
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The Country Guide 



“Say, Joan, that’s real milk”! 


"Quite a difference between that 
and the other powdered milk I 
used to use.” 

"Sure is! This milk is so rich and 
creamy.” 

"That’s because Klim is pasteur¬ 
ized whole milk in powder form. 
You can tell at a sip that it’s 
not powdered skim milk.” 

"No wonder it tastes so good then 
•—it’s got the cream in it.” 

"And I find it’s wonderful for 
cooking. Those tins store easily, 
too, and Borden’s Klim stays 
fresh after opening—no need to 
keep it in the ’frig.” 

"Does a tin go very far?” 

"Oh yes, a pound makes over 
three quarts of nourishing fresh 


milk. And the 2 l /i or 5 pound tins 
are an even better buy. So easy 
to prepare, too—just add Klim 
to water and beat—presto, there’s 
your grand milk.” 

"That’s great, Joan. Klim sure 
settles your daily milk supply 
worries. ” Trade Marks Reg’d. 


SHAKER BARGAIN 

Reg. $1.00 value 

1 Made of flexible 
1 polyethylene. Attrac¬ 
tive, handy, easy to 
clean. One quart capac¬ 
ity. Mixes Klim, has 
many other kitchen 
uses. Send 50c and 
round paper label inside 
tin — with your name 
and address — to The 
Borden Com pa n y, 
Limited, Klim Shaker 
Dept., Box 5022, 
London, Ont. 
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Satisfactory work and delivery guaranteed. 

Ask for our NEW Folder showing how we can save 
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BECOME A DETECTIVE 

Men, Women over 16, Learn Detective, 
Secret-Service. Work home or travel. 
Write Can. Investigators Institute, P.O. Box 
11, Delorimier Station, Montreal. 


BLUE IMP _ 

PLAYGROUND 

EQUIPMENT 

Write for FREE illustrated 
folder and price list to 

S. F. SCOTT 
£>33 MFG. CO. 

55** Medicine Hat - Alberta 


Free Book on Arthritis 
And Rheumatism 

HOW TO AVOID CRIPPLING DEFORMITIES 

An amazing newly enlarged 44-page book 
entitled “Rheumatism” will be sent fre& to 
anyone who will write for it. 

It reveals why drugs and medicines give 
only temporary relief and fail to remove the 
causes of the trouble; explains a special¬ 
ized non-surgical, non-medieal treatment 
which has proven successful for the past 
35 years. 

You incur no obligation in sending for 
this instructive book. It may be the means 
of saving you years of untold misery. Write 
today to The Ball Clinic, Dept. 539, Excel¬ 
sior Springs, Missouri. 



Will put a hand on his arm. “Keep 
calm,” he said. “Let’s get organized.” 

“Ned will spread the word,” Anne 
said. 

“What’s the number?” Bob de¬ 
manded. 

Anne told him. He bounded up the 
steps and she followed more slowly 
with his mother and father. Just inside 
the door he had halted, his glance 
caught by a gay scarf draped across 
the back of the rocking chair over by 
the window. It could belong to no one 
but Rosemary. The set lines of his face 
broke for a moment then became rigid 
again. He went on to the telephone in 
the hall. 

“I’ll have a cup of tea for you in a 
minute,” Anne said into the deathly 
silence. 

Ellen sat down in the rocking chair 
and closed her eyes, leaning her head 
. against the bright scarf. Will, hands in 
pockets, paced back and forth, then 
paused by the hall door to call in to 
Bob, “Tell him to ask Roy Peters to 
bring his hound.” 

Anne’s hand shook so that she 
poured the tea into the saucer instead 
of the cup. Mention of the dog lent a 
horrid reality to their forebodings. 
Grim possibilities took shape and filled 
the room with lurking shadows. Even 
in the serenity of a place like Elmwood 
it was possible for terrible things to 
happen. 

T HE tension that held them all was 
suddenly and unbearably shattered 
by a cry. Anne never knew whether 
she, too, hadn’t cried out almost simul¬ 
taneously. Ellen sprang to her feet. 
Will jerked around. All three pairs of 
eyes stared in the same direction. 

Rosemary, her hair tousled, her 
clothes bedraggled, was running up the 
verandah steps. 

“Bob, oh, Bob!” she cried. “He’s 
back. I saw his bag outside. Oh, Bob, 
where are you?” 

In one hand she carried a small pail 
in which Anne saw the glistening 
darkness of blackberries. So that’s 
where she had been. Scrambling after 
blackberries. There were no blackber¬ 
ries nearer than Totten’s woods, five 
miles back of the ridge. No wonder 
she had lost track of time. 

She was scarcely inside the door be¬ 
fore there was a slam and scuffle from 
the front hall, and Bob dove out to 
engulf her in arms of steel. 

“Rosemary, honey—” he said. 

She dropped the pail on the nearest 
chair, to clutch him tightly around the 
neck. “Oh, Bob,” she said again. “You 
said you weren’t coming.” 

“If you’d stay home once in a 
while,” he said, trying to cover his 
emotion with a pretence at teasing, 
“you’d hear all the latest news.” 

They seemed completely unaware 
of anyone else but stood looking 
hungrily at each other. In another 
minute, Anne thought, he’ll see her 
underlying hurt and unhappiness, and 
neither his mother nor his father will 
count in the balance against it. 

Rosemary leaned her head against 
his shoulder. “I’ve been living in a 
dream,” she said. This was it, Anne 
thought. Some of it was bound to 
show through when she talked. Anne 
shrank with compassion for Ellen. 

“I’ve been going to every single 
spot you ever told me about,” Rose¬ 


mary continued, “seeing you there. It 
was right in this kitchen, wasn’t it, 
that you saw in the paper about win¬ 
ning the scholarship?” Anne scarcely 
dared to glance toward Ellen. That 
explained the seemingly critical ob¬ 
servation. Rosemary went on, “I’ve 
been getting your country into my 
bones so it would be my country, too. 
You never told me half of it,” she 
reproached him. “The sunshine and 
space, and the rivers and brooks and 
lakes everywhere—for everybody—” 

T HEY should have had these tender 
moments to themselves, Anne 
thought, but to make a move now 
would be as much of an intrusion as to 
stay. Bob’s father and mother were 
staring at Rosemary as if she were a 
stranger. None of them had ever heard 
her say so much before. She was like a 
casket filled with beautiful things that 
no one guessed until Bob came home 
with the missing key. All at once she 
seemed to become aware of the others. 

“Your mother and father,” she 
looked shyly at them, then back to 
Bob, “have been wonderful to me. 
They seemed to understand that I 
had to- catch up on all the things you 
did in all the years I didn’t know you, 
and they let me go my own way 
about it. Oh—” Her glance went to / 
the pail of berries. She disengaged 
herself from Bob’s arms and picked 
it up. “Here,” she said, handing it to 
him. 

“What’s this?” 

“For your mother. She said you 
always used to get something special 
for her on her birthday. So when she 
was just sick about you not coming, 

I thought I’d try to do it for you. 
That’s why I missed you—” 

“So help me,” Bob said reverently, 
“you’re even more wonderful than I 
thought.” He turned to Ellen. “Your 
special present, Mom,” he said, “from 
—from—” His breath petered right out. 

Ellen rose from her chair and stood 
like a statue. 

“Oh, don’t hold it back,” Anne im¬ 
plored her soundlessly. “Be reserved 
all the rest of your life, if you must, 
but not now.” 

Almost before her thoughts had 
formed the last word, Ellen had gone 
to put her arms around Rosemary as 
Anne had wanted her to on the first 
day they had met. She kissed Rose¬ 
mary, while Will pretended that a 
cough was bothering him. Ellen flash¬ 
ed a quick glance to Anne above 
Rosemary’s head and said to Bob, 
“This is the most special you’ve ever 
given me.” 



“You can always talk to hint , but he’s 
not one to worry much about erosion 
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Dream not unto the morrow 
For today burns in the skies, 
And of its gold is spun 
The song of meadowlark 
And setting sun. 

—Charlotte Boucher. 


Leadership Theme 

B Y several speakers, on various occasions, the 
delegates to this year’s Manitoba Women’s In¬ 
stitutes’ convention, held during the third week of 
June at the University of Manitoba, were made 
aware that often it is not easy to give answers to 
questions or to formulate policy for future action 
which will be acceptable to the membership as a 
whole. 

In her presidential report, Mrs. W. J. Johnston of 
Swan River, told of membership now standing at 
4,400 in 176 locals and of the holding of successful 
district meetings. “More and more the W.I. are 
being looked to for leadership. Our leaders,” she 
said, “must be well informed if we are to give 
opinions and to recommend action.” 

Special reference was made to a two-page ques¬ 
tionnaire, prepared by the Provincial Council of 
Women, which is being circulated among the mem¬ 
bers of the women’s organizations in the province. 
The stated purpose of the questionnaire is: “To 
secure the individual opinion of as many citizens of 
Manitoba as possible on the Liquor Question and 
to present a summary of these opinions to the Com¬ 
mission of Enquiry, which is now making a study 
of the question.” The chairman of the Commission, 
John Bracken, has said: “This is a job that in the 
end, is a community task that has to be done. We 
propose to do it as thoroughly as we can and our 
hope is that the findings will be accepted as a sane 
and reasonable approach to a most controversial 
and difficult problem.” 

Mrs. Johnston reminded the delegates that: “It is 
not a question of being ‘for’ or ‘against,’ but facts 
we want. It is most important for us to gather facts 
for presentation.” 

Mrs. J. W. Adams, of Ethelton, Saskatchewan, 
president of the Federated Women’s Institutes of 
Canada, was honor guest and special speaker at the 
Manitoba W.I. meeting. She drew upon her own 
experience as a member of the Saskatchewan Royal 
Commission on Agriculture and Rural Life to illus¬ 
trate the need for an alert and active interest in the 
questions of the day. She observed that the eco¬ 
nomic aspects of the Saskatchewan Royal Commis¬ 
sion’s study were near finalization but the social 
phases are lagging behind “partly because of 
women’s diffident attitude toward their lot . . . 
Then too, it is difficult because we lack a proper 
yardstick to measure the ‘intangibles’—the values 
that make for a happy and satisfying rural life.” 

Something of the story of the Federated Women’s 
Institutes of Canada, since its formation in 1919, 
its structure, its composition and financing, at a 
charge of seven cents per member—which includes 
two cents paid to the international A.C.W.W.—was 
outlined by Mrs. Adams. This was fully explained 
in the last issue of the Federated W.I. News and 
is available for detailed study by locals and indi¬ 
vidual members. The F.W.I.C. membership now 
numbers more than 93,000 and there is a great need 
for communication between the various provincial 
organizations, enabling them to learn of work done, 
aims set and the changes which come with the 
years. “We need to speak with a national voice on 
national affairs,” said Mrs. Adams. 

As she visits the provincial organizations Mrs. 
Adams makes a plea for the members to study two 
pressing questions: (1) the holding of a national 
convention, (2) the opening of a national office. 



woman 


Interest keynotes sounded at the 
annual meeting of the Manitoba 
Women’s Institutes 

by AMY J. ROE 

She has urged that after discussion and delibera¬ 
tion, that each provincial body submit a brief to 
F.W.I.C. by October 15, 1954, summing up 
opinions, and making definite recommendations. A 
national office will cost money. The W.I. during 
any given year raises hundreds of thousands of 
dollars and spends them on worthwhile projects, 
some of which might properly be financed by other 
groups on a broader representative basis. 

Interest in the W.I. movement grows as members 
move out from the local group and come to know 
more of their district. It increases greatly as mem¬ 
bers grasp a view of provincial affairs and come to 
feel that they have an important part to play, a 
contribution to make. “At the national level,” said 
Mrs. Adams, “we look about for leaders with experi¬ 
ence in the work and possessing good judgment. If 
our W.I. movement is to hold its place and receive 
proper hearing by government, its leaders must have 
the backing and support of its members. And our 
members should not be so busy with ‘frittery’ things 
that they haven’t time for the essentials.” 

One full evening session was devoted to reports 
on the Associated Country Women of the World 
Conference, held in Toronto, August, 1953, a story 
now fairly familiar to many Canadians as Canada 
sent its full quota of delegates and many others 
were visitors. Miss Francis McKay, showed colored 
slides taken at that event. The next A.C.W.W. Tri¬ 
ennial will be held in December, 1956, in Ceylon. 

It is both encouraging and stimulating to learn 
of the interest of W.I.’s across Canada in peoples 
and conditions in other lands; in the United Nations’ 
special agencies such as FAO, WHO, UNESCO 
and UJsIICEF. It seems most fitting and timely that 
a province should be reminded to keep its own con¬ 
stituent body, firm and true and placed in right 
relation in the nation. Each “link” in the chain of 
friendship now extending across to country women 
in some 24 countries must be of the right sort of 
amalgam—informed and active members, capable 
and intelligent leaders. 


News from Scotland 

N Scotland the W.I. movement has proven its 
worth. This was the claim of Miss Martha K. 
Ferguson, who served for many years as general 
secretary and who retired from office in October, 
1953. At present she is visiting in Canada to observe 
and learn about rural women’s work here. She 
spoke to the Manitoba convention, tracing its growth 
since the idea was brought to the British Isles by 
Mrs. Alfred Watt and promoted by the department 
of agriculture. 

New institutes are being formed at the rate of one 
a month. They are dedicated to the improvement 
of country life and no effort is made to organize 
locals in towns having a population of over 4,000. 
Similarly the townswomen’s guilds are not organized 
in centers having less than 4,000 people. There are 
now 65,000 members in 1,200 locals of the Wom¬ 
en’s Rural Institutes in Scotland. Miss Ferguson 
said that she is booked for a year in advance to 
address locals upon her return to report on her 
experience and observations in Canada. High¬ 
lights in her talk were: 

The program of a local meeting follows a general 
pattern. There is something for the members to hear, 
something to do and something to see at each 
meeting. Usually this means that there is an inter¬ 
esting talk, a demonstration or a competition and 
always there is a social half hour and tea is served. 

During the war years W.I. members served in 
canteens, did Red Cross and other volunteer service 
arising out of the war. Some undertook the teaching 


of crafts to convalescents, thus helping many injured 
and disabled men and women to avoid boredom by 
learning to use their hands. This work was greatly 
appreciated and was rewarding to those who under¬ 
took it. ' v 

The Education committee is responsible for inter¬ 
esting members in their organization. A monthly 
magazine is published. Efforts are being made to 
hold two and three-day sphools at which members 
are trained in the duties of officers and in suitable 
programs of work. 

Locals enter music and drama competitions. The 
W.R.I. are encouraged to form choirs, to find con¬ 
ductors and enter community and county festivals. 
So too drama groups are formed. They must enter 
competitions under the name of the W.I. local. 
Plays are chosen in which the cast may be of men 
and women, but the men may not outnumber the 
women. At county agricultural shows there is 
usually a W.R.I. tent where members display handi¬ 
crafts, preserves and cooking. Sometimes there is an 
actual baking demonstration. 

The Scottish federation have their own by-laws, 
which they may amend every year at the annual 
meeting. Delegates’ fares are pooled and may aver¬ 
age 22s. whereas there might be a spread of £8 
to 4d. between the most distant and the closest 
locals’ cost in sending a delegate. The Central 
Council forms the National Conference, held every 
three years. Each W.I. sends one delegate and as 
many visitors as the meeting hall permits. 

Strawberry Time 

HENEVER the first boxes of fresh straw¬ 
berries appear on the market my thoughts go 
back to the scenes of my childhood in Manitoba. 

I think »of Byers’' field, that enchanted area across 
the creek where, in July, groups of little girls 
wandered in search of wild strawberries. 

Some of the little girls were fast pickers and 
they filled their five-pound lard pails in no time 
at all. Others, affected by the heat and growing 
weary, developed a great need for refreshments to 
bolster their waning strength. As a result, these 
children rarely brought the contents of their con¬ 
tainers above the halfway mark. 

Those were the days when large families, en¬ 
dowed with a high percentage of daughters, could 
boast of 80 to 100 quarts of wild berries “put 
down” in one season. 

No girl would dream of going to Byers’ field 
without two or more proven friends, for the simple, 
reason that inside the three-strand barbed-wire 
fence there roamed an old horse who was always 
on the lookout for tender blades of grass that found 
shelter among the bluebells, cowslips, and Indian 
paintbrush. He really was a broken-down creature, 
but to our young minds he was a monster to avoid. 

Occasionally he had the companionship of a cow, 
an awesome beast with a pair of long curved horns 
and a little bell at her throat which gave fair warn¬ 
ing of her approach. Because the choicest berries 
grew in the long grass edging a small poplar grove, 
this cow trampled our best patches in an effort to 
scratch her fly bites on the trunks of young sap¬ 
lings. There were other hazards created by her 
presence, but these were accepted as part of the 
adventure of being on our own. 

A philosophy of the generous is: “What you give 
to others, you keep.” Byers’ field was open-handed 
and few were the villagers who did not benefit 
from its bounty; while it, in turn, yearly produced 
more than enough to satisfy many. Besides straw¬ 
berries, there were saskatoons, chokecherries, mush¬ 
rooms, and always—from pussy willow time until 
the first frosts shrivelled the wild asters, there were 
bouquets for mother. 

Certainly, in those far-off days our lives were 
greatly enriched by the fact that just across the 
creek there lay a magic country known to us chil¬ 
dren as “Byerzuz field.”— Beryl H. Scott 
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D R. HELEN C. ABELL, Economist, with the Market¬ 
ing Service, Department of Agriculture, Ottawa, was 
born in Medicine Hat, Alberta, but moved with her 
family to Toronto as an infant. After attending elementary 
and high school, followed by study at Macdonald Insti¬ 
tute, O.A.C., she received her bachelor’s degree in home 
economics from the University of Toronto. After about 
four years of service with the C.W.A.C. she continued 
post-graduate studies winning her master’s degree and 
Ph.D. from Cornell University. 

Her first working experience came as nutrition specialist 
with the Women’s Institute Branch of the Ontario De¬ 
partment of Agriculture. Contacts with people in rural 
areas aroused her interest in sociology—what makes people 
think and act the way they do—and that interest set the 
course of her advanced studies. She joined the armed 
services as a private but when her special training was 
noted she was promoted and given special assignments 
overseas in nutrition teaching. 

Research has engaged Dr. Abell’s time for the past 
several years. It began with a survey of school lunches in 
Peel County, Ontario, while she was engaged in her 
advanced studies. She is now engaged in full-time research 
for the Canadian Department of Agriculture. 

She is a member of the Canadian Home Economics 
Association international committee on Levels of Living 
and of the Rural Sociological Committee of the U.S.A. 
She is vitally interested in people and their ways of living. 
On a three-month' holiday she toured eight European 
countries, visiting from two to three days in 62 homes in 
various countries. Contacts were made through the 
A.C.W.W. and people she had met during war years. This 
article is published through the courtesy of the Canadian 
Home Economics Journal, June, 1954. 


by HELEN C. ABELL 


W HAT is a survey? According 
to the Oxford Dictionary it is 
a “general view; casting of 
eyes or mind over something; inspec¬ 
tion of the conditions, etc.” When 
used by a social scientist the term 
takes on added meaning, it becomes 
a carefully planned objective seeking 
of pertinent facts from and about 
people. 

One of the most extensive surveys 
with which many Canadian home 
economists are now familiar is the cur¬ 
rent Canadian Weight-Height Survey. 

Recognizing some of the inade¬ 
quacies of existing charts, optimisti¬ 
cally titled, “Normal Weight in 
Relation to Height and Age,” the 
World Health and the Food and Agri¬ 
cultural Organizations of the United 
Nations recommended that the data 
in such charts be validated by the 
nation concerned. 

Acting on this recommendation the 
Canadian government authorized Dr. 
L. B. Pett, Chief of the Nutrition Divi¬ 
sion of the Department of National 
Health and Welfare, to proceed with 
a nation-wide survey of the inter¬ 
relationships between the age, height, 
weight and sex of Canadians. 

In a nation of over 15,000,000 
people it was necessary to select a 
representative sample of Canadians 
before any data were collected. This 
vitally important and highly technical 
work was performed by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics where statisticians 
selected a representative sample of 
20,000 people. 

These people were then visited by 
field workers who carefully recorded 
each person’s name, sex, age, height, 
weight and upper arm skinfold 
measurement. The interviewers car¬ 
ried with them accurate weighing 
scales, measuring rod and calipers, all 


of which were used before the data 
were recorded. 

As a result of this survey, Canada 
will be one of the first countries to 
have accurate height-weight charts, 
which undoubtedly will be used ex¬ 
tensively by medical men, nurses, 
nutritionists, teachers and others. It 
is highly probable that some personal 
satisfaction may accrue to the many 
men whose wives used to serve them 
low-calorie meals because the familiar 
old charts indicated that hubby was 
overweight. It is also possible that the 
old charts may be found to be valid. 
The Canadian Weight-Height Survey 
will provide the factual basis on which 
this matter will be decided. 1 

There are many interesting ex¬ 
amples of useful social surveys which 
have been conducted in the past. 

One of the better known of these 
was made by John Howard (1726- 
1790), an English philanthropist and 
prison reformer. He assembled sys¬ 
tematic and objective facts about the 
deplorable prison conditions of his 
time. He obtained his information di¬ 
rectly from the prisons and prisoners. 
The usefulness of this survey is well 
described by Pauline Young, 2 “Wheq 
he appeared in 1774 before a com¬ 
mittee of the House of Commons and 
presented his field data with the 
authority and exactitude that only 
true facts can create, he won the full 
support of the committee and almost 
immediately an act was passed pro¬ 
viding for the liberation of prisoners 
—whose cases had already been dis¬ 
missed by the grand jury — and for 
salaries for the goaler from the county 
in lieu of the discontinued fees. 
Shortly thereafter another act was 
passed providing for regular prison 
inspection by the justices of the peace, 
who were to require periodic clean¬ 


ing, repairing, and ventilation of the 
prisons, and systematic medical care 
for the sick inmates.” 

Most of the early surveys were 
made by social reformers, people who 
wanted and needed facts on which to 
base their struggles for solving some 
of the social problems of their day. 

Charles Booth (1840-1916), an 
English statistician, originated the 
comprehensive study of modern com¬ 
munity life through his investigations 
which were published in a series of 
volumes titled Life and Labor of the 
People of London. 

The scientific study of family life, 
which is increasingly important in 
modern home economics training, had 
its beginnings in the social research 
carried out in France by Frederick Le 
Play ,(1806-1882) who was a social 
reformer and economist. It was Le 
Play who used the family as a basic 
unit of study. He lived in many 
French households, taking part in 
various family activities, while he sys¬ 
tematically recorded and measured 
the diverse components of family life. 

The factual data which he assem¬ 
bled and analyzed resulted in his pro¬ 
posal that the principles of Christian 
morality form the basis for sound eco¬ 
nomic and social organization and 
accordingly should be fostered. His 
proposal, while theoretically accepted 
by many people, has still to gain gen¬ 
eral application. 

During World War II the impor¬ 
tance of nutrition to both health and 
morale was clearly recognized. A 
knowledge of food consumption habits 
which had been gained by surveys 
before and during the war made it 
possible to plan ways to help correct 
some of the recognized dietary defi¬ 
ciencies which existed among both 
military personnel and civilians. 


For many years “market surveys” 
have been carried on in Canada and , 
other countries by market research 
groups, trade associations, advertising 4 
groups, government and other groups. 
Most of these surveys attempt to 
measure the markets for various con¬ 
sumer goods and to determine the 
effectiveness of marketing programs. 

According to Dr. Mildred Parten, 3 
market surveys are focussed on such | 
problems as testing new products, 
ascertaining the attitude of consumers 
toward products already on the mar¬ 
ket, studying the potential demand 
for a product in a given field, gauging 
the unsatisfied needs of consumers, , 
evaluating the methods by which i* 
products are distributed, discovering 
new uses for products, measuring the 
market of competing products, study¬ 
ing the nature of buying habits, test¬ 
ing consumer reaction to a product 
while it is being developed and before 
it is put on the market on a large * 
scale, predicting consumer behavior, 
analyzing consumer tastes, conditions 
of usage and ways of using given 
products. 

In Toronto alone there are at least 
six private “market research” agencies 
continually carrying on these surveys, 
the results of which are very rarely 
made public. < 

In some cases the results of market j 
surveys are made public. A short time j 
ago the loss of certain foreign markets ' 
for Canadian cheese caused many 
people to wonder whether more of 
this product could be sold here at 
home to Canadian consumers. Before 
any steps could be taken the problem i 
was to find out what quantities of - 
various types of cheese were con- ! 
sumed in specific ways by Canadians 
who lived in different parts of the 
country and who also differed in terms , 
of sex, age, national origin, size of 
family, socio-economic level and in 
other ways. 

To solve this problem a “cheese 
consumption survey” was carried out 
by the Economics Division of the 
Canada Department of Agriculture. 
This survey gathered facts about the 
types and quantities of cheese nor¬ 
mally consumed by various groups of 
Canadians. When the facts were 
gathered, analyzed and reported a 
basis was provided for planning 
specific actions which could result in 
Increased sales and consumption of J 
this agricultural product. ] 

One of the most widely publicized j 
but often abused aspects of the sur- j 
vey is the public opinion poll. Among j 
the hundreds of organizations all over 
the world which engage in public 
opinion polls the best known is that 
rim by George Gallup. Some of the 
basic differences between polling and 
scientific surveying are that pollsters 
request the views of a heterogeneous 
mass of people on a certain definite 
question and frequently report the j 


1 A short illustrated article concerning this survey 
appeared in The Star Weekly, Toronto, Saturday, 
January 9, 1954, on page two of the Magazine Sec¬ 
tion, Number Two, under the title. How Do You 
Rate in Weight?, by Angela Burke. 

2 Scientific Social Surveys and Research, Pauline V. 
Young, Ph.D., Second Edition, Prentice-Hall Inc.. 
New York, 1950, page 3. 

3 Surveys, Polls and Samples. Mildred B. Parten, 
Harper and Brothers, Publishers, New York, 1950, 
page 37. 
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answers simply as the proportion of 
people who answered “Yes,” “No,” or 
“Don’t Know.” On the other hand, in 
scientific surveying a carefully selected 
sample of people representing a cer¬ 
tain “population” is chosen; for in¬ 
stance, the population might be “all 
Canadians,” or “all adult male house¬ 
holders” or “all professional home 
economists.” Then whether one or a 
hundred questions are asked the 
answers are analyzed in view of cer¬ 
tain basic characteristics of the people 
who supplied the information. By this 
process some understanding of the 
reasons for certain answers are ob¬ 
tained. 

These basic differences between 
scientific surveying and polling are 
very easily demonstrated by an ex¬ 
ample drawn from the book Say It 
with Figures. 4 “In a survey of factory 
absenteeism, it was found that mar¬ 
ried women have a higher rate of 
absenteeism than single women:—the 
proportion of working days absent 
was 6.4 per cent for married women 
and only 2.3 per cent for single ones. 
In studying these figures the follow¬ 
ing explanation came to the investi¬ 
gator’s mind: married women may 
stay away from work more frequently 
because they have more housework to 
do.” To test this hypothesis a table 
was prepared showing the proportion 
of working days absent when marital 
status and amount of housework were 
taken into consideration. Zeisal re¬ 
ports, “This table indicates that the 
major increase in absenteeism comes 
from having more housework, not 
from being married; the absenteeism 
rate among married women is almost 
as small as that of single women, if 
both have little or no housework, and 
absenteeism among single women is 
almost as great as that of married 
women if they have ‘a great deal’ of 
housework.” 

Had this problem of factory absen¬ 
teeism been handled simply by poll¬ 
ing it is very likely that employers 
and other readers of poll results (see¬ 
ing only the figures showing that a 
higher proportion of absenteeism was 
found among married than among 
single women factory workers) might 
make the logical but false assumption 
that, marriage itself was to blame for 
this condition. This in turn might 
have harmful effects on the chances 
of married women successfully com¬ 
peting with single women in a quest 
for factory work. 

Although the matter of surveys and 
their uses has been touched on only 
briefly, sufficient has been presented 
to conclude with the thought that sur¬ 
veys, like the people and problems 
they help us understand, are of many 
types. The usefulness of each has to 
be judged on its own merits.' 

4 Say It With Figures, by Hans Zeisal, Third Edition, 
Harper and Brothers, Publishers, Kew York and 
London, 1950, pp. 191-2 and 201. 


Fairbanks -Morse 
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Eibsan FARM FREEZERS 


Lye Helps 
Many Ways 
In Farmhouse 

There are dozens of ways in 
which lye speeds and eases 
work for the farmer's wife. 
Four of these are outlined 
below: 


Jrxll year round you can enjoy garden-fresh fruits 
and vegetables and meat and poultry in prime condition. 

With a Gibson Farm Freezer, you simply freeze your 
food-stuff when it is at its peak in flavour and freshness and 
keep until needed. Gibson's quick freezing retains the 
natural goodness of food. Talk to your nearest Fairbanks-Morse 
dealer about Gibson Farm Freezers. 


CLOGGED DRAINS - 

These are a nuisance, unsanitary, 
and if neglected will result in costiy 
plumber's bills. To unblock bad 
stoppages, put 3 tablespoons of 
Gillett's Lye down drain, followed 
by a cup of hot water, allow to 
stand. Repeat if necessary. To keep 
drains free-flowing pour down two 
tablespoons of lye each week, fol¬ 
lowed by a cup of water. 

CLEANING STOVES 

Lye is the natural enemy of greasy 
dirt that can gather and cake on 
and in stoves. To speed cleaning: 
scrub with a stiff brush and a solu¬ 
tion of 2 tablespoons of lye to a 
gallon of water. 


MODEL HF-140 

14 cu. ft. 

Capacity 493 lbs. Has separate 
fast-freeze compartment, movable 
baskets, and Gibson food protection 
plan. Other chest-type models 
10 and 20 cu. ft. 


OUTHOUSES - 

Sprinkle in half a cup of Gillett's 
Lye once a week. Helps dissolve 
contents and remove odors. Scrub 
premises with solution of 3 table¬ 
spoons per pail of water. Keeps out¬ 
houses spotless, sanitary, fly-free. 

SOAP- 

First quality soap can be made for 
about 1$ a big bar with lye. For 
best directions, see the label on 
the Gillett's Lye tin. 

GLF-203 


MODEL HF-110 

11 cu. ft. 

Capacity 387 lbs. Has tilt- 
out basket, door racks, 
Gibson's food protection plan. 
Other upright models 17, 18, 
25 and 32 cu. ft. 


"A NAME WORTH REMEMBERING WHEN YOU WANT THE BEST 


THE CANADIAN 

Fairbanks -Morse 


COMPANY LIMITED 


REFRIGERATORS • RANGES • AIR CONDITIONERS 

SIXTEEN BRANCHES SERVING CANADA 


MEMBA-5E* 1 ! 


MEMBA PECTIN C° 

VANCOUVIA t TORONTO 


When Writing to Advertisers Please Mention The Guide 


Clean suede shoes with steel wool 
for a new look. Rub the soiled and 
shiny spots gently until they are suede¬ 
like again. Dust off with a small rub¬ 
ber sponge or soft brush. They will not 
need polish, ever.—L. V. 


THE POWDERED PECTIN 

Jot frinet (Jams and Jell he 

DEALERS EVERYWHERE - OR POST PAID ISc 


In all the best varieties. 

NEW CANADA RED RHUBARB 

HARDY FRUIT TREES, TREES. SHRUBS OF ALL KINDS 
FIRST GRADE 

TULJ p ^_DAFF° D JL and HYACINTH^BULBS 

We will be glad to send you our Tree fall catalogue. 


mmm2£ 

Quick! Stop itching of insect bites, heat rash, 
eczema, hives, pimples, scales, scabies, athlete’s 
foot and other externally caused skin troubles. 
Use quick-acting, soothing, antiseptic D. D. D. 
PRESCRIPTION. Greaseless, stainless. Stops 
itch or money back. Don't suffer. Your drug¬ 
gist has D. D. D. PRESCRIPTION. 1-9 


To teach little daughter how to set 
the table properly, cut a picture from 
a catalogue or magazine showing how 
it is done. Paste this on the cupboard 
door where she can see it while setting 
the table.—C. V. Tench. 
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•Jam and Jelly 

j They're Easier,Quicker 
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You’ll make jams and jellies to be proud 
of with Certo. For Certo is fruit pectin— 
the natural jellying substance in fruit- 
extracted and refined for easier, quicker, 
better jam and jelly making. 

There’s no long, tedious work over a hot 
stove with Certo. All you need is a one- 
MINUTE Full Rolling Boil! Since you 
don’t have to boil down your precious 
juice, you get up to 50% more jam or 
jelly from the same amount of fruit. The 
boil is so short it cannot spoil the natural 
fresh-fruit taste and color. They stay 
right in your jam or jelly. 

No guesswork with Certo, either! You 
get a kitchen-tested recipe for each kind 
of fruit. Follow the directions carefully 
and you’ll get delicious, sparkling jams 
and jellies every time. 


7a£e tyoudt ffiak. 

LIQUID or CRYSTALS 


Certo in either 
form will give 
you equally 
good results. 


Recipe booklet under the label of every 
bottle and in every package. Each type 
has special recipes which must be fol¬ 
lowed. They are not interchangeable. 

A Product of General Foods 



Richly flavored and crunchy, this caramel pudding is tops for dessert. 


Six 'Desserts pom One lYlix 


A ready-in-a-jiffy answer 

A DESSERT that can be prepared in 
short order from your own home- 
■ made mix is the answer to'the 
inevitable “What’s for dessert?” prob¬ 
lem this summer. 

As the shortening is rubbed into the 
flour in advance it takes almost no time 
at all to make a hearty or simple din¬ 
ner dessert. An upside-down cake that 
uses up any leftover fruit is easily and 
quickly prepared. A small amount of 
fresh fruit extends to servings for the 
entire family if made into a ready-mix 
shortcake and a hearty fudge or 
caramel pudding can be made in short 
order from the make-your-own mik. 

Make the mix in quantity in ad¬ 
vance. Use all-purpose flour and a 
high-quality shortening of the type 
that can be kept at room temperature. 
Store it in a covered container on the 
pantry shelf. It is ready for jiffy use 
during the summer months ahead. 

Make-Your-Own Mix 

2 c. shortening 1 T. salt 

9 c. sifted all- Va c. baking 
purpose flour, powder 

Use a high-quality shortening. Sift 

flour, salt and baking powder. Stir well. 
Sift again into a large pan. Add shorten¬ 
ing^ cut into flour mixture until of the 
coarseness of cornmeal. Makes 13 cups 
mix. 

Pineapple Upside-Down Cake 

2 c. make-your- 1 egg 

own mix 3 T. butter 

(do not pack) Vz c. brown 'sugar 

Va c. sugar 12 half slices pine- 

Vz c. milk apple 

Vz tsp. vanilla 

Blend butter and Vz c. brown sugar. 
Spread into 8-inch square pan. Arrange 
pineapple slices over sugar mixture to 
make a complete layer. Make a cake bat¬ 
ter by blending the mix and sugar. Add 
milk and vanilla; beat. Beat egg well; 
add. Continue beating until well mixed. 
Pour over pineapple slices in pan. Bake 
at 350°-375° F. for 45 minutes. Cool 
slightly. Invert on cake platter while still 
warm. Serve with whipped or plain cream. 

Baked Fudge Pudding 

1 Vz c. make-your- 1 tsp. vanilla 
own mix Topping: 

Vz c. sugar Va c. cocoa 

2 T. cocoa % c. brown sugar 

Va c. chopped nuts IV 2 c. hot water 

Vz c. milk 

Combine mix, sugar, cocoa and nuts. 
Stir in milk and vanilla. Mix to blend. 
Spread in greased pan 8 inches square. 
Combine cocoa, brown sugar and hot 


to the dessert problem 

water for topping. Pour over batter in 
pan. Bake at 350° F. for 40 minutes. 
Serves 8 to 9. 

Baked Caramel Pudding 

lVz c. make-your- 3 T. butter 

own mix 2 c. boiling water 

lVz c. brown sugar Va c. coarsely chop- 
Vz c. milk ped nuts 

2 tsp. vanilla 

Blend mix and Vz c. brown sugar. Add 
milk and 1 tsp. vanilla. Mix to blend. 
Spread 1 c. brown sugar over bottom of 
pan (7 by 11 inches). Dot with butter. 
Add 1 tsp. vanilla and boiling water. 
Drop dough by spoonfuls over this sauce. 
Sprinkle with nuts. Bake at 350° F. for 
40 minutes. 

Apple Dumplings 

2 c. make-your- 4 pared apples 
own mix Va c. brown sugar 

4 T. butter 1 tsp. cinnamon 

Va c. hot water Va c. chopped nuts 

Heat butter in water until melted. 
Sprinkle liquid over mix. Blend with 
spatula or fork. Turn dough out on waxed 
paper. Shape into ball. Knead three 
times. Chill at least 30 minutes in re¬ 
frigerator. Roll out into 12-inch square. 
Cut into 4 squares of 6 inches. Place 
apple, pared and cored, in center of each 
pastry square. Stuff centers with mixture 
of sugar, cinnamon and nuts. Bring 
squares of pastry up over apple. Wet 
corners. Press together to seal. Place in 
greased baking pan. Bake at 375° F. for 
35 minutes. Serve with cream. Serves 4. 

Individual Shortcakes 

2 c. make-your- 2 T. sugar 

own mix Vz c. milk 

Blend mix and sugar. Add milk. Stir 
with fork until all mix is moistened. Turn 
onto board and knead six times. Roll out 
Vz inch thick. Cut into 3-inch rounds. 
Place 2 rounds together sandwich fashion 
on baking sheet. Bake at 425° F. for 20 
minutes. Split open to serve. Fill and top 
with fresh sweetened fruit and whipped 
cream. Serves 4. 

Fruit Pancakes 

1 c. make-your- 5 eggs 

own mix 1 c. jelly, jam or 

1 c. milk sweetened fruit 

Combine mix and milk in bowl. Blend 
thoroughly. Add 1 egg at a time and beat 
with rotary beater after each addition. 
Pour into hot 9-inch frying pan that has 
been rubbed with fat. Cook over low 
heat until slightly set on bottom and 
sides, then place in hot oven (425° F.) 
and bake for 25 minutes. To serve sprinkle 
lightly with salt and spread pancakes with 
jelly or sweetened fruit. Cut into wedges 
and serve hot. Serves 6 to 8. 
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Temptingly cool and crisp man-sized salads 
beat the heat on hot summer days 


D URING July and August while 
garden greens are at their best, 
cool, crisp salads will be the 
order of the day. Plan now to make 
the most of the compact heads of let¬ 
tuce, tender spinach, radish,, green 
onions, small, crisp cukes and tiny 
carrots. 

For the main dish at supper a salad 
must be man-sized with plenty of satis¬ 
fying proteins—eggs, meat or fish—in¬ 
cluded. Use your ingenuity in the 
choice of ingredients, vary the com¬ 
binations often and season them well. 
Then keep the salad crisp by drying 
washed greens carefully, storing the in¬ 
gredients in the refrigerator until time 
to serve and by adding the dressing at 
the very last moment. 

Try to vary the salad dressings, too. 
Use a French dressing with tossed 
green salad for a change, serve sour 
cream dressing on cole slaw or lettuce 
salad, make an extra-special dressing 
by adding catsup, chopped pickle, and 
minced onion to mayonnaise and make 
your favorite tart boiled dressing to 
serve on the side with vegetable, meat 
and macaroni salads. 


Macaroni Bologna Mold 


2 

1 

Vi 

% 


y 2 


c. macaroni 
envelope un¬ 
flavored gelatin 
c. cold water 
tsp. monosodium 
glutamate, if 
desired 
lb. bologna 
diced 


Vz c. hot water 

1 can evaporated 
milk 

Vi c. diced green 
pepper 

Vz c. chopped 
parsley 

1 T. grated onion 

1% tsp. salt 


Cook macaroni in 1 quart boiling salted 
water until tender; drain and cool. Soften 
gelatin in cold water ( 2Vz c. rich milk 
may be used to replace water and 
evaporated milk if desired). Dissolve in 
hot water—or milk. Add macaroni and 
remaining ingredients; mix well. Spoon 
into oiled mold or individual dishes. Chill 
until firm. Unmold on salad greens. 
Garnish with tomato wedges and serve 
with mayonnaise or tangy dressing. Serves 
6 . 


1 

1 

1 


Cottage Cheese Salad Bowl 


large head 
lettuce 
c. carrots 
c. chopped 
celery 


1 peeled tomato 
Vi c. French 
dressing 

1 c. cottage cheese 


Break lettuce into bite-size pieces and 
place in large salad bowl. Cut the carrot 
into very fine strips one inch long. Dice 
the tomato, chop celery. Toss vegetables 
lightly together. Add French dressing and 
salt and pepper to taste. Toss; refrigerate 
until serving time. Just before serving add 
cottage cheese and toss very lightly. 


Salad Julienne 


1 c. ham 
1 c. chicken 
1 c. cheddar 
cheese 

Vi c. dressing or 
mayonnaise 


3 c. salad greens 
Vz c. crumbled 
cheese 
Salt, pepper 
Mixed salad.greens 


Julienne the ham, chicken and cheese— 
that is slice, then cut in match-like strips. 
Toss together with finely chopped salad 
greens. Add dressing into which has been 
beaten the crumbled cheese. Season to 
taste with salt and pepper. Pack lightly 
into six custard cups; chill well. Unmold 
at serving time on a bed of mixed salad 
greens! Garnish with water cress. Pass 
salad dressing. 


Tossed Macaroni Salad 


8 olives 
Vi c. chopped 
celery 

Vi c. French 
dressing 

Vi c. salad dressing 


2 c. diced cooked 
meat 

2 c. cooked 
macaroni 
1 tart pickle 
1 T. finely chop¬ 
ped onion 

Combine meat, macaroni, pickle, onion 
and celery. Whip together dressings. Use 
fork to fold dressing into meat mixture. 
Taste. Add salt and pepper until well 
seasoned. Top with sliced olives. Chill 
one hour. 


Potato Salad Plate 


2 c. potatoes 

Vi c. minced 
celery 

Vi c. cucumber 
chunks 

4 slices cooked 
ham 

Vz c. salad dressing 


Vi c. thinly sliced 
radish 

4 hard-cooked 
eggs 

1 T. minced onion 

4 slices pressed 
veal or other 
cold meat 


Cut cold cooked potatoes into cubes. 
Measure; add celery, onion and cucum¬ 
ber and radishes. Add dressing and toss. 
Taste. Add salt, pepper and more dressing 
if necessary. Chill well. Serve on indi¬ 
vidual plates on salad greens. Place 1 
sliced egg and a slice of each meat on 
plate with each serving of potato salad. 
Pass tossed green salad. Serves 4. 

(Please turn to page 48) 



Molded macaroni salad makes a cool and satisfying main supper dish. 



LETTUCE-TOMATO SALAD 


Save the 16-ox. and 
32-ox. jars for canning 


Cut a crisp lettuce into four. On 
individual salad plates, place the 
quarter lettuce on leaf lettuce, 
with a tomato wedge on each 
side. Top with a generous serving 
of Miracle Whip Salad Dressing. 
You’ll find Miracle Whip is equally 
delicious in cole slaw. 


Brighten up your 
meals with a 

side salad... 
refreshing 


with the 
one and only 

MIRACLE WHIP 


The dressing “makes” the salad ... 
and famous Miracle Whip Salad 
Dressing has a just-right flavor that 
millions prefer! Not too peppy, not 
too mild—delicious in salads and 
sandwiches. There’s no other dressing 
in the world like Miracle Whip. See 
for yourself. 


-MADE BY KRAFT 



It cools ... it is automatic ... it heats — all at no extra cost! 
See this handsome Perfection Room Air Conditioner. Perfection 
Stove Company, 7528-E Platt Ave., Cleveland 4, Ohio, U.S.A. 


AVAILABLE IN CANADA 


YOUR HOME DESERVES 

Perfection 





PORTABLE 

HEATERS 


FURNACES • HOME HEATERS • RANGES • AIR CONDITIONERS • WATER HEATERS 
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Better 


wrth /fie fJ£UJ 


Leonard offers you all the “most-wanted” features 
of modern home refrigeration—“Magic Cycle”— 
the finest automatic defrosting system ever devised 
for home refrigerators. “Wrapped-In-Cold” 
Frozen Food Chest—“Roll-Out” Dairy Shelf— 
“Slide-Out” Shelf — Removable Half-Shelf— 
“Moisture-Seal” Crispers — “Out-Front” Door 
Shelves —Convenient Butter Chest—Glacier 
Sealed Unit, world’s finest cold maker. Make 
your choice one of seven great new Leonard 
Refrigerators. 


ON SALE AT YOUR 

Hortherri Electric 


DEALER 


5454-6 



Many Island Dressing 

1 c. mayonnaise 2 T. chopped 

or dressing celery 

1 T. drained 1 T. chopped 

pickle relish parsley 

1 T. chopped 2 tsp. catsup 

olives Dfish of cayenne 

Use mayonnaise or boiled dressing. 

Chop all ingredients very fine. Blend and 
chill. Serve with a molded fruit or vege¬ 
table salad or green side salad. 

Salmon Salad 

4 tsp. lemon juice 1% c. diced apple 

1 tsp. salt 3 hard-cooked 

4 tsp. salad oil eggs 

2 c. flaked salmon V4 c. dressing 

1 c. diced celery 

Combine lemon juice, salt and oil (or 
substitute French dressing). Mix salmon, 
celery and apple. Let stand in oil mixture 
for 20 minutes. Add coarsely chopped 
egg and dressing. Serve on beds of let¬ 
tuce, garnish with carrot sticks. 

Stuffed Egg Salad 

6 hard-cooked 1 T. chopped 

eggs onion 

2 T. chopped 2 T. mayonnaise 

chives Vi. tsp. salt 

V4 tsp. dry mustard 

Cut eggs in half lengthwise and remove 
yolks. Combine yolks with chopped chives 
or parsley, onion, salt, mustard and 
mayonnaise. Stuff whites with mixture. 
Serve on lettuce with a little dressing on 
side. Serve with potato salad, tossed green 
salad or jellied salad. 

Jellied Meat Salad 

3% tsp. gelatin 1 T. lemon juice 

3 T. cold water or vinegar 

1 c. hot broth or 1 c. chopped meat 

consomme or poultry 

1 tsp. onion juice 2 T. chopped 

Salt to taste celery 

Vi c. cooked vege- 2 T. sliced 

tables—peas, car- pimento 

rots, beans, etc. 

Sprinkle gelatin on water and soak a 
few minutes. Dissolve in hot broth. Add 
onion juice, salt and vinegar. Chill until 
thick enough to hold solid food in place. 
Stir in meat, vegetables and pimento, if 
used. Pour into small loaf pan or indi¬ 
vidual molds. Chill until firm. Unmold on 
lettuce. Serve with tossed green salad. 
Serves 4. 

Zlsefjul Qc)eas 

by BLANCHE CAMPBELL 

When the tops, of my nightgowns 
and slips wear out I turn them into 
dainty undergarments for my little girl 
by cutting off the worn parts and 
using the good portions to make 

panties or slips. I give them a personal, 
individual touch by adding a little 

lace or hand embroidery. She is 

prouder of these than the more ex¬ 
pensive ones I buy. 

* * * 

When the fringe on baby’s shawl 
becomes matted and tangled, the shawl 
may be made to look as good as it did 
when first new, by trimming off the 
fringe and binding the edges with satin 
ribbon. This refinishing will more than 
double the life of the shawl. 

* * * 

It is hard to place curtains on the 
stretcher without getting your fingers 
stuck. I use my thimble as a guard on 
my forefinger when pinning curtains 
on. This saves me from getting pricked 
on the stretcher tacks, and also makes 
for a faster job of pinning curtains on. 
* * * 

Save any old plastic tablecloth that 
comes your way for it is just the thing 
to make diaper protectors for baby. 
Cut pieces with pinking shears in the 
shape of baby’s diaper and pin them 
along with the diaper. 



2 % pages 

OF GOOD 

Money-Saving 

OFFERINGS 

Shop for Summer — for Harvest 
— for Back-to-School needs! 
You’ll find lots of bargain values 
in this timely big Flyer! Limited 
quantities in most cases—best to 
Order Early! 




AT ANY DRUGGIST; OR FROM. YOUR MAIL 0R0ER HOUSf 


•ST. PAUL’S MCOLLfGf 


WINNIPEG 


MANITOBA 


A Catholic College under the direction 
of the Jesuit Fathers 


UNIVERSITY SECTION: 

Affiliated with the University of Manitoba 

• 1st, 2nd, 3rd and 4th year Arts— 
Including History, Sociology, Eco¬ 
nomics, Government, etc., etc. 

• 1st, 2nd year Science. 

• Preliminary courses leading to Medi¬ 
cine, Engineering, Law, Theology, 
Education, Pharmacy, Commerce and 
Architecture. 

HIGH SCHOOL SECTION: 

• Grades nine, ten and eleven. 

RESIDENCE FOR STUDENTS OUT OF 
THE CITY 

WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS 


When Writing To Advertisers 
Please Mention The Guide. 






Add color to your 
table with attractive 
“whirligig” place mats. 
The design is easily 
made in squares using 


July, 1954 


single and double cro¬ 
chet. Suggested colors 
are yellow and black 
The pattern for match¬ 
ing glass jacket is in¬ 
cluded. Material re¬ 
quired for set is 3 balls 
yellow, 2 balls black 
crochet cotton. Cro¬ 
cheted place mat set is 
Design No. CS-399. 
Price 10 cents. 


. _ T ,,,,,, touches for your own closet, they take 

Design No. CPC-4772 but a few hours to make. They are of 

single crochet throughout. Materials 
You will enjoy making this pretty required include 6 balls size 5 pearl 
crocheted coat hanger and matching cotton and crotchet hook No. 1. 
satchets. Inexpensive but attractive as Hanger cover and satchet is Design 
gifts, bazaar novelties or bright new No. CPC-4772. Price 10 cents. 


f "“sT 










Mrs. Georgia Elliot, Tenafly, N. J. uses detergents regularly, yet still keeps her hands soft. 

"I wash 24,000 pieces of 
silverware a year... but I'm proud 
of my pretty hands \" 


Hot-weather ideas that are colorful ’though simple 


Candlelight, linen and gleaming silver make 
a perfect setting for Georgia Elliot. But to keep that 
silver bright, she counts on detergents. She uses them 
to wash and polish thousands of pieces a year. 

(As many as you!) 

Detergents cut through grease effortlessly. But 
they can also rob hands of natural oils, and leave 
them rough and red. 

But not Georgia’s hands! After detergents .. . after 
any harsh soap or cleanser, she puts on pure, white 
Jergens Lotion, right away. 

It penetrates instantly (doesn’t just “coat” her hands) 
with two important softening ingredients. It actually 
helps replace necessary softening moisture. 

Keep your home detergent-bright, by all means. But 
be sure to use the world’s most popular hand care daily, 
if you want to keep your hands soft and lovable. 


When ordering be sure to give your name and address and pattern number. 
Address orders, including remittance, to The Country Guide Needlework 
Department, Winnipeg. 


Use Jergens Lotion - avoid detergent hands 


Design No. ST-5 


Eight bandannas 
make this gay red 
square-dance skirt. The 
quick-and-easy design 
is in three tiers, each 
section is fuller than the 
one above. Ball fringe 
covers the seams and 
adds a bouncing trim to 
the skirt. Materials re¬ 
quired include eight 
27-inch red bandannas 
and 6 yards ball fringe. 
Novelty bandanna skirt 
is Design No. ST-5. 
Price 10 cents. 




(Made in 
Canada; 


1 5$, 3 7<L, 650, $1.15 


* in 




JERGENS 


LOTION 
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Farmers Can Save—with a 


Frigidaire 
Food Freezer 



the saving made possible by a Frigidaire Food Freezer 
can be fully realized and appreciated ... A food freezer 
means the saving of valuable time and labour in all 
seasons but especially at harvest time when every hour 
counts. 

In its big, farm-size 13.2 cubic foot capacity, the 
Frigidaire Food Freezer safely stores 462 pounds of 
foods that hold their food values and appearance . . . 
This cuts wastage to a minimum, saves meal-making 
time and hours of work. / 

Instead of the usual rush on threshing and other 
“bee-days”, whole meals, including bread, pies and 
pastry can be prepared in advance leaving only the 
serving to be done when many hearty appetites are to 
be satisfied. 

The strong, all-steel cabinet with its extra-thick, 
well-packed insulation has refrigerant coils on all four 
sides and is powered by Frigidaire’s famous Meter-Miser 
that operates on a trickle of current and never needs 
attention. 

Next trip to town, see the Frigidaire Food 
Freezer ; at your Frigidaire dealer’s or write 
for free booklet to: 

FRIGIDAIRE PRODUCTS OF CANADA LIMITED 
Scarborough, (Toronto 13), Ontario 



SEND 


FOR 


THIS BOOKLET 


With a DIAMOND Water 
Softener you'll use only 1/4 as 
much soap. Shorter washing 
time saves wear on clothes, 
too. Actually pays for itself. 


OSHKOSH FILTER &. SOFTENER 
CO. (CANADA) LTD. 
BRANDON (Dept. C) 


MANITOBA 


FRECKLES 


Prevent You From 
Being Beautiful! 

Start using Stillman's 
Freckle Cream today. It 
gently lightens the skin 
and freckles fade. It's more 
than a freckle cream — 
thousands of girls and women (men too) 
use it for a softer, smoother skin. Don't let 
freckles mar your appearance. Try Still¬ 
man's Freckle Cream today! 

The Stillman Company, Aurora, Illinois 
Distributed by: 

LAUREIMTIAN AGENCIES LTD. 

429 St. Jean Baptiste St. Montreal 



H'ujU anc> Hows in Picnics 

In spite of minor disasters , these informal gatherings are fun for all 


by ELIZABETH CONTENT 


A UGUST is an ideal picnic month. 
But there’s a charm about crisp 
autumn picnics, and certainly a 
bonfire at the skating pond takes a 
high place, not to mention the refresh¬ 
ing month of May when spring breaks 
softly forth. Picnics are for family or 
group gatherings; for young and old, 
for the middle-aged, and even for the 
ancient. 

Picnickers may be divided into two 
schools of thought: those who like to 
throw in any provender at the last 
moment and stir it up on the scene of 
action; and those who like to prepare 
it at home and eat it leisurely outdoors. 
Needless to say, it’s the young ’uns 
who like to throw it in, and the old¬ 
sters who prefer a few sandwiches and 
a cup of tea. 

Of course no picnic is complete 
without a minor disaster of some sort. 
Someone always falls in the water. It 
may be paddling Butch who suddenly 
sits down and lets out a roar; or it 
may be daughter trying some new 
gymnastics; or Bill dropping into the 
lake from a tree branch; or even Dad, 
trying to scoop out some minnows. 
Somebody has to come to grief, so let 
it go at that. 

There are, of course, other and 
worse disasters, such as slivers, broken 
glass, falls from trees, not to mention 
torn pants, and even broken eye-glasses 
or losing the car key. But after all, it’s 
a picnic; something is bound to hap¬ 
pen; so take along a first aid kit. 

Then there are food disasters, which 
all good picnickers will admit can be 
serious indeed. For instance, the family 
dog can create havoc by coming up 
from the lake and deciding to shake 
himself around the prepared food. At 
one picnic I attended there was not a 
single item of cutlery, as the enthusi¬ 
astic packer had never thought of 
knives and forks, although she remem¬ 
bered all the food. That was one of the 
most hilarious picnics I ever attended. 
We tore the chicken apart with our 
hands, somewhat in the manner of 
Henry VIII in his famous mpvie scene, 
broke off huge chunks of bread and 
spread the butter on with our thumbs 
while we stirred the tea with a twig. 
It all tasted fine. i 

Other incidents I remember were a 
sad picnic in which the coffee was for¬ 
gotten; a meat dinner, completely 
tasteless because someone had forgot¬ 
ten the salt; pork and beans with no 
can opener. Another notable event was 
a bacon and egg breakfast in which 
the party appointed to bring the frying 
pan failed to turn up. We cooked the 
bacon on twigs, but were stumped 
with the eggs, as roasting them was 
not very successful. 

There was also a calamitous picnic 
at which a most delicious looking cake 
was served. It turned out to be of most 
unusual flavor until finally it was 
traced to a whiff of fly spray that had 
been spread around the pantry where 
the cake reposed. Another gathering 
tried to dine off some grand baking 
powder biscuits until they discovered 
that alum had been used in mistake 
for baking powder. 

At one exciting picnic a can of pork 
and beans was being heated on the 


stove and suddenly exploded with a 
sound like the blast of a machine gun. 

It hit the cook in the eye, and when 
all the agitation had finally subsided ^ 
not a single bean could be found any¬ 
where. Each had vanished into thin 
air. 

Over-zeal once provided an affect¬ 
ing casualty at a picnic. As no wood 
was available in this particular spot, 
kindling had been provided to make a M 
fire for coffee. While some members 
of the party went away to get water, 
one enthusiast got the wood ready for 
the fire and applied a match, with the 
result that the wood was all burned up 
before the water arrived. Needless to 
say, his name was mud for the rest of M 
the day. 

I N summer you will find picnickers 
by streams, rivers or lakes, in woods, 
parks, river bottoms, in the mountains, 
even on the flat prairie if you live in 
the west. 

Hours for picnics vary. Each hour 
has a special charm of its own. There’s 
the real early picnic for the energetic, 
when they hike out to see a sunrise 
from a special vantage point, or to 
watch an eclipse. There’s the breakfast 
party at a more reasonable hour, the 
noonday picnic, the afternoon tea for 
oldsters, the supper jamboree, and the 
midnight picnic such as a corn roast in 
the fall. 

Of all those hours, give me break¬ 
fast. time. For years it has been an 
annual affair at our house. We know 
a roaring creek, and a spot in the 
trees, and we get the crowd together 
and hike, heavily laden, early in the 
morning to the creek side. I can smell 
the coffee yet, and the bacon sizzling, 
and the burnt toast. 

But the dinner picnic’s not to be 
sneezed at, either. A brisk October 
day, when there’s a tang in the air, is 
the time for one of these. And as for 
food, well, of course there’s nothing 
like an old-fashioned mulligan. You 
boil up your vegetables and meat at 
home, take a good-sized cauldron 
along, and plenty of bread and but¬ 
ter. By the time the coffee’s boi’ing , 
and the bread buttered, the mulligan 
is hot, and it’s just one helping after 
another when mulligan’s in the air. Of 
course there are other grand hot 
dishes such as bacon and eggs, beef¬ 
steak and onions, or the good old hot 
dog. Another favorite of ours for fall j 
used to be quantities of grapes and 
sweet biscuits, washed down with 
several cups of coffee. 

It’s a good idea to watch your loca¬ 
tion in choosing a picnic spot. Find a 
place that’s dry, protected from the 
wind and sun, with few roots, and flat. 
Notice which way the wind blows so 
that you can make your fire with the 
smoke blowing away from the food. 
Many a fine picnic has been maned by 
billows of smoke pouring into the ice 
cream. Look out for ants, and don’t 
spread your supper on an ant hill. One 
of our most memorable banquets was 
when several of us sat on a park bench 
eating sandwiches with our feet in an 
ant hill. It was a disastrous event. 

When your picnic is over be sure 
the fire is completely extinguished— 
water is the best thing to use. 





that can he made in a morning, worn that same day 

No. 4675—This simply made dress, styled to flatter the teen-ager, features 
a full gathered skirt, fitted bodice and shaped, wide, ribbon-trimmed neck¬ 
line. Sizes 10, 12, 14 and 16 years. Size 12 requires 35s yards 35-inch 
material. Price 35 cents. 

No. 4751—Easy-sewing, easy-to-wear whirl skirt and matching tote bag 
looks good in any fabric, with any blouse. The six-gore skirt flares to 130 
inches. Sizes 24, 26, 28, 30 and 32-inch waist (12 to 20 years). Size 28 (16 
years) requires 3% yards 36-inch material, or 214 yards 54-inch material. 
Price 35 cents. 

No. 4180—There are no buttonholes to fuss over, no gathers or pleats, and 
only three main pattern pieces in this cool-looking blouse with its tiny collar 
and short or three-quarter-length sleeves. Sizes 12, 14, 16, 18 and 20 years 
and 40-inch bust. Size 18 requires 2 yards 35-inch, 1/4 yards 39-inch material. 
Price 35 cents. 

No. 4695—The young man of the family will want to wear nothing but 
this shirt and short combination all during his holidays. Shirt has double 
yoke, pointed collar and two pockets; the shorts are elasticized at the waist. 
Sizes 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. Size 8 requires 2 yards 39-inch material for 
shirt and shorts. Price 35 cents. 


i 



No. 4754—A becoming, cool neckline, small sleeves and softly full skirt 
make up this simple-to-make girl’s dress. Special instructions included for 
altering pattern for chubby sizes. Sizes 7, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. Size 10 
requires 3/s yards 35-inch material. Price 35 cents. 

No. 4661—A half-size fashion just right for shopping, visiting or home 
wear. So easy to make, there are no buttonholes, no pleats or gathers to fuss 
over. Bind neck and armholes, if you like, or apply a band and bow to the 
shaped neckline and add tiny sleeves. Sizes 12£, 14i, 16i, 18i, 20^, 22£ 
and 24£ (31 to 43-inch bust). Size 18£ (37-inch bust) requires 3& yards 
35-inch material. Price 35 cents. 

No. 4671—Trim this casual make-in-a-morning dress with a bright braid. 
Six-gore skirt flares to 115 inches. Bolero jacket is collarless with a brief 
extension of the bodice for a sleeve, has curved front and one loop at the 
neck for fastening. Sizes 12, 14, 16, 18 and 20 years. Size 16 requires 5Va 
yards 35-inch or 3is yards 44-inch material and 851 yards novelty braid. 
Dress only requires 3Js yards, jacket 1/4 yards 35-inch material. Price 35 cents. 

State size and number for each pattern ordered. 

Note price, to be included in order. 

Write name and address clearly. 

Order Simplicity patterns from The Country Guide Pattern Service, Win¬ 
nipeg, Manitoba, or direct from your local dealer. 
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nice spot to be in at harvest time! 



FOR COMFORT. Opera¬ 
tor gets a real break 
in the new vertical 
suspension type seat 
with new convenience 
of all controls — with 
fingertip power 
steering and hydraulic 
brakes available as 
optional equipment. 


FOR BALANCE. Weight 
of machine is equally 
distributed over new 
axle housing for 
improved separator 
support, and drive 
efficiency. Lowered 
center of gravity means 
new deal in hillside 
performance. 


FOR ACCESSIBILITY. 
Front and rear- 
mounted service decks 
make engine inspection 
easy at any time. You 
don’t dig a hole to get 
at it. Big gas tank lo¬ 
cated at waist-level 
makes filling easy. 


LOOK AT THE ALL-NEW 9-FOOT McCORMICK 140. It’s the big- 
capacity pull-type combine with all the McCormick grain-saving benefits 
of the No. 141. 


SEE A NEW McCORMICK NO. 64 with 6 or 7-foot cutting platform. 
Gives you straight-through combining with exclusive IH DOUBLE¬ 
SHAKE cleaning. 


YOUR IH DEALER IS THE MAN TO SEE. FOR FREE DESCRIPTIVE 
LITERATURE, MAIL THE HANDY COUPON TODAY. 

J7| international 

HU HARVESTER 

INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED, HAMILTON, ONTARIO 


New Comfort for the Man in the Driver’s Seat 
. . . New Convenience of All Controls. 

One of the first things you'll feel about the new 
McCormick No. 141 is the welcome comfort of the 
new vertical suspension-type seat. Next, you’ll 
notice the new convenience of all controls — the 
gear shift at your fingertips . . . the power steering 
and hydraulic brakes* . . . the positive hydraulic 
platform control which permits cutting at heights 
from 1 1 4 to 34 inches ... the variable-speed 
propulsion control which lets you vary travel speed 
in each gear without shifting. 

Add to these comfort and easier handling features 
the unmatched benefits of McCormick cutting, feed¬ 
ing, threshing, separating and double-shake cleaning 
with a 10, 12 or 14-foot cutting platform or pick up 
attachment. 

Better get the whole story from your IH dealer. 
He will explain how more power, greater capacity, 
easier handling and quicker adjustments put the 
great new No. 1 41 away out front in the self-propell¬ 
ed combine field. See him now. 


*Power steering and hydraulic brakes optional equipment. 



■ lnterna*'onal Harvester Company of Canada Limited 
Dept G , 208 Hillyard St., Hamilton, Ontario 


■ Please send me more information on the 

□ New McCormick No. 141 Self-Propelled Combine 
0 McCormick No. 140 Combine 
| 0 McCormick No. 64 Combine 

Name.. ■ 

■ (please print) 

Post Office.Prov. | 

■ My IH Dealer is...... I 


< 
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Agricultural 
Institute of Canada 

Thirty-fourth annual convention at Macdonald 
College, Quebec, has future food supply as theme 


Uj THINK it can be said that, gen¬ 
erally, periods of severe agricul¬ 
tural depression have had many 
evil consequences . . . have discour¬ 
aged enterprise and initiative among 
established farmers . . . deprived the 
industry of its due share of able re¬ 
cruits . . . depleted capital . . . and 
hence led to a decline in productive 
efficiency; and finally have resulted in 
serious and sometimes irreparable 
damage to the soil. 

The speaker was Sir James A. Scott- 
Watson, chief scientific adviser to the 
British Ministry of Agriculture and 
director of the National Advisory Serv¬ 
ice of the Ministry. His was the key¬ 
note address at the opening session of 
the 34th annual meeting and conven¬ 
tion of the Agricultural Institute of 
Canada, which was held at Macdonald 
College of McGill University late last 
month. The theme of the plenary ses¬ 
sion was “Agriculture’s Tomorrow.” Sir 
James’ approach to his subject was 
world-wide, and his conclusion was 
that world food production per head 
of population has again reached the 
prewar level with the aid of “accel¬ 
erated progress in farming techniques 
. . . recovery from the effects of war 
. . . (and) ... a coincidence of two 
successive favorable seasons over the 
greater part of the world’s farm.” 

Also participating in the general 
session in the future of food supply 
was Dr. L. A. Maynard, head of the 
School of Nutrition, Cornell University, 
New York. He believed a large and 
strong animal industry to be essential 
for a prosperous agriculture in Can¬ 
ada and the United States. It helps to 
maintain the fertility and productive 
capacity of soils; it is the foundation of 
the family farm; provides a market for 
cereals and other crops, transforming 
these into foods of superior nutritive 
value; and it provides food reserves on 
the hoof for emergency needs. “The 
special nutritive values of animal prod¬ 
ucts lie principally in the high quality 
protein, minerals and vitamins which 
they contain,” said the speaker. “The 
fat of animal products is valuable 
chiefly as a source of calories which 
can be equally well supplied by the 
cheaper vegetable oils.” Dr. Maynard 
also noted that, heretofore, milk has 
been marketed primarily on a fat basis, 
whereas the non-fat portion of milk 
is much more important, in terms of 
nutritive value, than the fat. “Butter,” 
he said, “contains vitamin A not found 
in other fats, but . . . repeated studies 
have failed ... to show any superior¬ 
ity of butter over margarine to which 
the same amount of vitamin A has 
been added. The unwillingness of the 
dairy industry to recognize these facts 
and their significance in terms of the 
butter market, has resulted in a seri¬ 
ous situation for the industry, which 
could have been largely avoided.” 

Speaking of the future of world 
production of bread grains, especially 
wheat, T. J. Harrison, Director, Barley 
Improvement Institute, Winnipeg, 
said: “In my short lifetime there have 
been three scares that because of in¬ 
creasing world population the world 
would have to go on short rations; 
and three times the wheat growers 


have built up burdensome surpluses 
... In my humble opinion there will 
be enough wheat to feed the world for 
the next 50 or 100 years. By that time 
scientists may have other means of 
producing food.” 

The Agricultural Institute of Can¬ 
ada is an organization of some 3,000 
technical and scientific agriculturists 
organized in 26 branches across Can¬ 


ada. Its members are all university 
graduates engaged in agricultural edu¬ 
cation, administration, research, ex¬ 
tension, practical farming, anfl indus¬ 
try. Its purpose is to co-ordinate the 
efforts of those working on behalf of 
the agricultural industry, and to help 
to bring about closer co-ordination be¬ 
tween professional agriculturists and 
farm organizations. 

Within the membership there are 
nine groups of members interested in 
special aspects of agriculture, who are 
organized into sections and affiliated 
societies covering crops, livestock, 
horticulture, soils, agricultural engi¬ 
neering, agricultural economics, plant 
diseases, and agricultural chemicals. 


These sections and societies meet dur¬ 
ing the convention and their combined 
output of technical and scientific 
papers at each annual convention num¬ 
bers well over 100. 

The organization publishes two 
periodicals, the Agricultural Institute 
Review and the Canadian Journal of 
Agricultural Science. The latter serves 
as the official Canadian medium for 
the publication of research results in 
farm science, and is published in co¬ 
operation with the Canada Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture. 

The Institute meets alternately in 
western and eastern Canada. The 1955 
convention will be held in Edmon¬ 
ton. V 
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Prest o life 


hi-level 


For quick starts in any 
weather, buy Prest-o-lite 
hi -level,- the battery that 
needs water only three times a 
year in normal car use. See your 
Prest-o-lite Battery Qealer today! 
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"My Mom calls me 

her prize Heinz baby” 



In baby shows across the country the proportion of prize-winning 
babies brought up on Heinz is overwhelming. It’s no wonder, because 
Heinz was the first Canadian company to offer such a complete range 
of infant foods. From the first solids a baby takes right on through 
adult fare his mother can rely on Heinz. 
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“I’m sold on CARLON, because 
it’s easier and faster to install. 
What’s more, CARLON will not 
rot, rust or corrode. I found it 
easy to install because of light 
weighrand long lengths. My pipe 
has now been in use for over two 
years. I have found CARLON 
pipe so satisfactory I can recom¬ 
mend it to everyone.” 


PLASTIC PIPE” 


r says Walter Stupak 

of Selkirk, Manitoba 

You can expect many years 
more from your CARLON pipe 
line, Air. Stupak, because it’s 
guaranteed forever against rot, 
rust and electrolytic corrosion. 
CARLON is ideal for jet wells, 
livestock watering, irrigation, 
drainage, electrical conduit and 
other piping needs around farm 
and home. To get the best . . . 


Dept. 23 


Specify the Pipe 
with the Stripe! 


BEARDMORE & CO., LIMITED 

37 FRONT STREET. EAST • TORONTO 1. ONTARIO 
1171 St. James Street • West Montreal, Quebec 
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Dr. Wallace Ogg, professor of agricultural economics at Iowa State College, 
illustrates the interaction of supply and demand for farm products, on TV. 


TV: Or Pigs in 
Your Parlor 

Continued from page 7 

between the interests and abilities of 
pupils.” 

WOI-TV also produces educational 
programs that are called teleclasses. 
These are educational courses given 
for credits at the College, and are 
restricted to those who have gradu¬ 
ated from high school. Students must 
meet the College examination require¬ 
ments to get credit, and must write 
exams once each term, at the College. 
An interesting point about these 
courses is that the 54 students 
who completed these teleclasses and 
learned by television this spring, 
actually got higher grades than the 
average of those who took the courses 
on the campus. 

Dr. Ogg, whose special interest is 
public affairs, told us of a series en¬ 
titled “The Whole Town’s Talking” 
which was designed to stir up public 
discussion on important local topics 
in a number of Iowa small towns. 
WOI-TV took television to one town 
which needed a central water system. 
The voters had not been able to agree, 
even after trying three times. Finally, 
a television program was arranged, 
and after a great deal of difficulty, 13 
citizens were persuaded to. argue it 
out before the television camera. Four 
days later 95 per cent of the people 
went to the polls and voted nearly 
two to one for the water system. Simi¬ 
lar programs were arranged in other 
places to discuss such questions as 
reorganization of school districts, the 
amalgamation of several small high 
schools, recreation in the town, the 
building of a county hospital, replac¬ 
ing an old court house, and other 
community problems. As a result, 
every community benefited either 
from the action that was subsequently 
taken, or from a thorough discussion 
of the subject. 

F IVE different programs are pro¬ 
duced directly for the farm pop¬ 
ulation of Iowa, two of them daily 
and the other three, weekly. We were 
able to witness not only the rehearsal, 
but the actual presentation of the 
weekly half-hour program given every 
Monday night, known as “Farm 


Facts.” This program brings economic 
news, demonstrations of farm equip¬ 
ment and farm practices, and other 5 
topics of farm interest. On June 7, the 
guest of honor and central figure was 
Candytuft, a Jersey cow. Master of 
ceremonies, as in all these programs, 
was Dave Bateman, and the demon¬ 
strators were two Iowa State College 
professors, Dr. A. R. Porter, head of 
the Department of Animal Hus¬ 
bandry, and Dr. Floyd Arnold, exten¬ 
sion professor of animal husbandry. 

Although Candytuft herself re¬ 
mained in the WOI-TV studio indus¬ 
triously chewing her cud, she was at 
the same time effectively transported 
into thousands of farm and urban 
living rooms for 30 minutes, while the 
two professors went over her care¬ 
fully from muzzle to tail, explain¬ 
ing as they went, all of the many 
points that go to make up the con¬ 
formation of a Jersey cow. As their 
guiding hands reached her slender 
neck, sharp withers, level backbone, 
spreading ribs, and so on, accom¬ 
panied by a steady flow of explanatory 
remarks, the cameras followed every 
move, shutting out every other part 
except the one under discussion, until, 
beyond any doubt, Candytuft became 
the most photographed cow in the 
United States that night. 

Sitting in the sound-proof control 
room and listening to the urgent ad¬ 
monitions of the program director 
speaking now to one cameraman or 
the other, through earphones which 
each wore, or snapping out a quick 
“take” every once in a while to an 
assistant, to change the view to what 
one camera was now seeing, from 
what the other had been recording, 
was a most interesting and rewarding 
experience. Mr. Foster was watching 
the program out in the reception 
room, as would any farm family in 
the state. This writer, on the other 
hand, saw the same thing in minia¬ 
ture from the control room, and was 
able at the same time to see the live 
actors through the big glass windows, 
while listening to the eager words of 
the director, or watching the efficient 
action of the cameramen as they 
maneuvered their expensive movable 
equipment with perfect teamwork. 

Marvin Anderson, associate director 
of the Co-operative Extension Service, 
put the virtue of TV in a nutshell 
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when he said that an extension agron¬ 
omist might go 50 or 75 miles north 
of Ames some night to talk to 25 
people, and the next night go on 
WOI-TV to discuss essentially the 
' same subject before so many people 
that he could receive up to 1,000 
queries from the program. 

^ “TV can’t do anything independ¬ 
ently of what a county needs,” said 
Professor Anderson. “If Dave Bateman 
wants to put on a corn production 
program and finds that, say, 20 coun- 
I ties think the subject important, he 
I can go ahead. If a series will be useful 
^ each county can tie in if feasible, and 
^organize listening groups. But TV dis¬ 
places nothing. The county extension 
■ directors are busier than ever. Their 
\ telephones are busier. We have to 
j\ send out more bulletins and printed 
material. As far as we can see, our 
radio stations have not been affected. 
^ Meetings have been hurt to some ex¬ 
tent, but they are still necessary.” 

TJEFORE we turned north again, 
JJ we drove down to Des Moines to 
' find out what the 140,000-member 
I Iowa Farm Bureau Federation thinks 
^.of television for farmers. There we 
met President Howard Hill and Secre¬ 
tary Ken C. Thatcher. Both assured 
us that the Farm Bureau Federation 
is strongly behind the College, and 
enthusiastic about the value of TV to 
Iowa farms. The Federation is housed 
^ in its own seven- or eight-storey build¬ 
ing and has four large plants through¬ 
out the State, from which it distri¬ 
butes large quantities of fertilizers and 
other farm supplies. It handled 60 
million gallons of gasoline last year 
and does a large business in biologies, 
especially for the control of such dis¬ 
eases as hog cholera and erysipelas. 
Fertilizer sales last year were $5 mil¬ 
lion. (Iowa, incidentally, msed 14,000 
tons of fertilizers in 1940, 420,000 
tons in 1952, and 602,000 tons in 

1953.) 

• % 

l About 100 miles north of Ames we 
K stopped at Clear Lake, near Mason 
R City, to visit a four-counties 4-H Club 
Camp. There we met several county 
extension directors, one of whom told 
us that the sentiment of businessmen 
in his town had changed completely 
y during the last year or so. For a con¬ 
siderable time WOI-TV was alone in 
► the central part of Iowa, but as 
private TV stations were established all 
around it, some sentiment developed 
favoring the idea that WOI-TV should 
pipe down and not compete with 
commercial stations. Recently, busi- 
| nessmen had voluntarily told him that 
I they did not want anything to inter¬ 
fere with these farm programs. Any¬ 
thing that was good for the farmers of 
the State was good for them. V 



“Why, no, it’s not the telephone. Lid 
on my jar of preserves is stuck!” 



SAVE MANPOWER —One man can 

handle stooks faster than a three-man 
crew—all from the tractor seat. Farm¬ 
hand's new Hi-Lift Loader can handle 
half-ton stook loads with big 12-ft. Hay 
Basket attachment. Your grain gets off 
the field faster and you'll be dollars 
ahead with Farmhand. 


Greater Efficiency 
Means More 
Profit to You 


Efficiency in farming opera¬ 
tions is something about 
which all farmers should be 
most concerned. The effect 
of greater efficiency is most 



ONE STEP— Handle your harvest in 
one step from field to finish. Save time 
on the field—high flared sides and 427- 
bushel capacity. Receives and delivers 
grain, hay, straw, com or grass silage. 



SELF-UNLOADING —4 and 6-ton 
Power Box Forage Units feed grain or 
silage crops automatically. One man 
handles the entire job. Four machines 
in one—Forage Unit. Spreader, Mixer 
Feeder and Bulk Hauler. 


noticeable in greater profits. 
Test Farmhand's new Hi-Lift 
Loader and you'll see why 
it's North America's largest 
selling Hydraulic loader. It's 
designed for year-round 
operation on lifting, loading 
and moving jobs. Ask your 




Farmhand dealer for a dem¬ 
onstration today. 


DOLLAR SAVER — Farmhand's 
new Universal Loader for 2, 3, 4-plow 
tractor fits both wide front and row 
crop models. A year-round work saver. 
Hay Basket and Push-Off make stook 
sweeping easy. You can do it all with 
Farmhand fingertip control — never 
leave the tractor seat. 


NO LABOR PROBLEMS— Farm¬ 
hand's Hi-Lift loader saves manpower, 
time and money. Smooth hydraulic 
power lifts 3,500-lb. loads—10 quick- 
hitch attachments make your Farm¬ 
hand a year-round machine. The most 
versatile materials-handling tool on the 
market today. 



FIELD PROVEN —You can save 
your valuable straw by working 
with the field-tested and proven 
George White Thresher. Result— 
grain in the granary and straw 
available for use. 


Farmhand 


FIRST IN FARM MATERIALS-HANDLING! 



| SEND NOW FOR COMPLETE FACTS! 


■ To: THE FARMHAND COMPANY, 

I 1236 Sargent Ave., Winnipeg. Manitoba. 

Eastern Office: 7 Highborne Rd., Toronto, 
i Please send fully illustrated and detailed information FREE! 

■ [ ] FARMHAND LOADERS [ ] 4-6 TON POWER BOXES 

AND ATTACHMENTS [ ] GEORGE WHITE THRESHER 

* Name- 

i Address_ 

J Town_Prov_ - ... . 

A Division of SUPERIOR SEPARATOR CO. of Canada Ltd. CG-7-54 
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Here’s a new addition to the famous family of B.P. “Armorized” 
Insul-ated Sidings. It’s the already-popular Insul-Shake over¬ 
lapping siding, with its attractive deep-shadowed horizontal line 
effect, in a handsome, practical, extremely natural-looking new 9" 
width. Alone, or in combination with other B.P. Sidings, it will give 
your home a charming modem appearance and it’s available in 
three warm colours — Birch Grey, Willow Green and Suntan. 

Like all B.P. Sidings, the new 9" Insul-Shake gives you three-way 
economy — the purchase price is low, it costs little to apply and 
needs no separate insulating sheathing board underneath; it saves 
many an upkeep dollar because it never needs painting, looks lovely 
for years without repairs; and it has the same insulating value as 
8 inches of brick, so you enjoy really healthy fuel savings. And, of 
course, it’s weatherproof and fire-resistant. 



Ask your B.P. Dealer about the new 9" Insul-Shake 
Siding for homes and other farm buildings, or get 
full information by writing P.O. Box 6063, Mont¬ 
real, or P.O. Box 99, Winnipeg. 

BUILDING PRODUCTS LIMITED 

Makers of famous B.P. Asphalt Shingles and B.P. Flortile 



Notes from 
British Columbia 

French vineyardist grows European wine grapes 
on Vancouver Island — new strawberry on trial 


by C. V. FAULKNOR 

Grape Grower. Statistics show that 
426 of B.C.’s 500 acres of commercial 
grape plantings are located in the 
Okanagan Valley and that 85 per cent 
of these are concentrated in the Kel¬ 
owna district. But E. L. Girard of 
Nanaimo is a man who ignores sta¬ 
tistics. He came to this country to 
grow grapes, and he chose a location 
on Vancouver Island. 

Girard arrived in Canada from 
France in 1938. With him he brought 
a natural talent for grape growing 
obtained by inheritance, plus 35 years 
of practical experience in the family 
vineyards at home. The Girards have 
been growing grapes in the old land 
for generations. Knowing the exact 
set of conditions he wanted, the young 
immigrant thumbed through climatic 
records of the Canada Department of 
Agriculture. He soon narrowed his 
choice of location down to two areas— 
the Niagara Peninsula and south¬ 
eastern Vancouver Island. The latter 
won out because conditions there ap¬ 
peared closest to those he was used 
to in France. 

Once a suitable area was found, 
Girard carried the process a step 
farther by carefully selecting a vine¬ 
yard site that promised optimum 
growing conditions for his vines. In 
his opinion, an ideal location is a 
southern exposure, protected on the 
north by a background of trees or 
hills. The soil should be light in tex¬ 
ture, easily permeable to moisture, 
and have good underdrainage. To the 
grape man, stones are a help rather 
than a hindrance, he maintains, be¬ 
cause they retain solar heat and keep 
the soil warm long after sunset. 

Choice of varieties is another im¬ 
portant feature in grape growing. The 
first variety grown in North America 
was the Vites labrusca—very inferior 
to the European Vites vinifera (wine 
grape). Hybrids of the two species 
have now been developed which com¬ 
bine the hardiness of the former with 
the rich, full flavor of the vinifera. 
The two main varieties in Girard’s 
vineyard today are Campbell’s Early 
and Niagara, but he is constantly 
experimenting with the other types. 

Most of the 14%-ton average annual 
production of the six-acre Girard vine¬ 
yard is sold to stores and restaurants 
as pasteurized grape juice. The fruit 
is processed with standard equipment, 
including a fruit crusher, a fruit press, 
pulp tubs, and copper boilers. Heat is 
supplied by a simple oil drum stove. 
The newly processed juice is aged for 
one year in a cellar beneath the Girard 
home before being put into attract¬ 
ively labelled 26-ounce bottles ready 
for shipment. 

By a careful selection of varieties 
with an eye to improving grape qual¬ 
ity, Girard believes that Vancouver 
Island growers could compete with 
the best of them. V 

Northwest Strawberry. On trial in 
the Fraser Valley this year is the 
Northwest variety of strawberry. New 
plantings are said to number some 60 
acres, of which about five acres will 


be picked this season. The North- -q 
west has won wide acclaim as a 
crate berry south of the border, and 
comprise about 30 per cent of the 
plantings in Washington State. Until 
the variety has proved itself in the 
valley, however, growers are warned 
to crop these initial plantings instead ^ 
of using them to produce new plant¬ 
ing stock. 

“It’s easy for a grower of a new 
variety to become over-enthusiastic 
and attempt to make a ‘killing’ by 
selling plants before the variety has 
been tested in the district,” warns e> 
supervising horticulturist G. E. W. 
Clarke. “It is important to know how 
the Northwest behaves here before it 
is scattered throughout our large com¬ 
mercial plantings of British Sovereign.” 

There are very good reasons for 
taking this attitude with any new * 
variety introduction, including the 
Northwest. For one thing, the latter is 
a known virus carrier. It would be 
foolish to endanger the well-estab¬ 
lished British Sovereign plantings 
until it is known how they react to 
this virus complex carried by the new 1 
variety. Again, the Northwest stock 
now in the valley is relatively poor 
and will not meet certification require¬ 
ments. It would be wiser to crop 
present plantings and bring in the 
very best foundation stock, said to be 
made available in the United States 4 
next year. 

In the Northwest’s favor is its yield¬ 
ing ability and its resistance to the 
degenerative effects of virus. One 
Washington grower, located right 
along the international border, obtained 
seven tons to the acre last year and j 
his loss through rot was negligible. 1 
That same year his Canadian neigh¬ 
bor picked four tons of Sovereigns 
per acre, and lost two of them to rot. 

In flavor and appearance, however, 
the Northwest is no match for the 
British Sovereign—in foodstuffs that’s 
a big drawback. As one grower put it, ( 
“big yields aren’t much use if the 
things don’t taste like strawberries.” 

Will the Northwest variety replace 
the British Sovereign? Not a chance. 
To date the latter has no serious rival 
in sight. 

Answer to yield problems facing ' 
the Fraser Valley industry, say the 
specialists, is better soil conditions, 
careful plant selection, and improved 
cultural methods. At least one valley 
grower has followed this advice and 
reports Sovereign yields up to seven 
tons per acre. Who says the British 
Sovereign is through! V 

New Milk Distributor. A big new 
milk distributor has entered the Van¬ 
couver milk shed. Last month the 
provincial government finally ap¬ 
proved the application of Lucerne 
Milk Company, a Canada Safeway 
subsidiary, to set up a processing- 
distributing plant and compete with 
other Vancouver milk firms in the 
store sales market. It is expected the 
new plant will be in operation in 
about four months. V 
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E wish you could have been with us as we 
watched a Saidteaux family at Lac du Bois 
working together on a birch bark canoe. The birch 
bark sheets had been cut from twelve-inch trees, the 
canoe maker cut a straight line down the trunk of the 
tree, then peeled off the bark about one-eighth of an 
inch thick. The spruce root, which is used to stitch 
the pieces of bark together, had been boiled, then the bark peeled off and the 
root split into two long strips. These strips were left in water until needed as 
they harden quickly in air. The ribs, keel and canoe forms had been split from 
spruce and bent into shave while wet. 

|*> 

Now the canoe maker is ready. On the ground a platform roughly the shape 
of a canoe is made of earth and on this platform the canoe will be built. Wooden 
stakes are stuck upright around this platform and the birch bark pieces are laid 
into this rough shape, then a skeleton wooden form is laid in the bottom of the 
canoe and weighted with stones. Now with edges overlapping generously the 
pieces of birch bark are stitched together ivith the spruce root. A second wooden 
p frame is now placed at the top of the canoe and the birch bark is bent up and 
tacked to it. Next the gunwale is sewn in place, the end keels fitted and the ends 
of the canoe closed. All the seams will be carefully sealed with hot pitch made 
of spruce gum and moose fat. 

When the canoe is launched it will sail lightly on the water like an autumn leaf, 
, taking its owner and his family safely down rush¬ 
ing rivers and over foaming rapids. The birch 
% bark canoe is a thing of beauty and strength. 



Twelve Thirty 



by Mary Grannan 

T HIS story is about a little dog, 
whose name was Twelve Thirty. 
He was a friendly little dog, who lived 
as best he could, by scrounging in 
garbage pails, in lanes, alleys, city 
dumps and back yards. He had no 
1 name, until he met the men down at 
the factory, and it was through Mrs. 
Pigeon, that this had come about. 

“It’s too bad,” said that lady one 
day, “that a nice little dog like you has 
to scrounge all the time. If you had a 
home, you would get regular meals. A 
nice little dog, who keeps himself so 
clean and fresh, deserves regular 
meals.” 

The little dog nodded. “I’d like to 
have regular meals, Mrs. Pigeon. I met 
a terrier the other day, and he told me 
that every day when the clock struck 
twelve, his mistress filled his blue dish 
1 with something special, just for him. 

Mrs. Pigeon, do you know where I 
* could get something special when the 
clock strikes twelve?” 

“No, I don’t,” cooed Mrs. Pigeon. 
“But I’ll fly around and see if I can 
find such a place for you.” 

Mrs. Pigeon spread her wings and 
flew away. She searched diligently all 
morning, for a home for the little dog, 
without success. At twelve thirty, 
when she was walking about in her 
red boots, outside a large building, a 
shrill whistle blew. Mrs. Pigeon was 
startled, and flew across the lawn to 
. discover the cause of the din. As she 
did, she saw a great many men pouring 
out of the building. They settled them¬ 
selves in groups, and each man opened 
a box, or pail, and began to eat from it. 

One of the men tossed some crumbs 
to her. She ate them, gratefully, and 
flew back to the little dog. “I have 
found a place where you can get regu¬ 
lar meals' little dog. It’s not a home, 
mind you, but all the men eat at 
exactly twelve thirty, when the whistle 
blows. Follow me, tomorrow.” 

When the factory whistle announced 
the lunch hour the next day, the little 


dog and the pigeon were waiting. 
“There you are,” said the bird as the 
men filed out. “It was the men under 
the oak tree that gave the crumbs to 
me. They look as if they’d be kind to 
a little dog.” 

They were. When the little dog 
went up to them, wagging his stubby 
tail in a friendly manner, one of them 
said, “We have guests, Bill. Do you 
think we should share our sand¬ 
wiches?” 

“Yes, Jim, I do,” said Bill. “He’s 
polite and friendly. Here, fellow, 
catch.” 

The little dog enjoyed both the food 
and the company. Each day after that, 
he sat outside the factory, waiting for 
the twelve thirty whistle. He was so 
prompt, that one of the men named 
him Twelve Thirty. The little dog 
liked his new name, almost as much as 
he liked his friends. 

“I wish I could do something for 
them, Mrs. Pigeon,” he said one day. 
“But there’s nothing I can do.” 

“Perhaps if you learned a few tricks, 
they would be pleased,” said Mrs. 
Pigeon. 

“But I don’t know about tricks. 
Where could I learn them?” 

“At the circus,” said the ever wise 
Mrs. Pigeon. “I saw some performing 
dogs down there the other day. I’ll 
take you there.” 

The dogs were poodles. Twelve 
Thirty watched every twist and turn 
those dogs made. He knew that he was 
not capable of many of their stunts. It 
had taken months of training, before 
the poodles could accomplish these 
tricks. But the somersaults and the 
dancing came easily to Twelve Thirty. 
He left the circus tent full of deter¬ 
mination. He worked all afternoon per¬ 
fecting his tricks. 

The next day at the lunch hour, by 
some streak of good fortune, Jim car¬ 
ried a portable radio out under the 
big oak tree. He turned it on as soon 
as the men settled down to eat. Twelve 
Thirty’s tail wagged so steadily during 
the luncheon chatter, that Jim laughed 
and said, “Twelve Thirty, if you had a 


sleeve, I’d say that you had something 
up it. 

Twelve Thirty did. He was waiting 
until the men closed their lunch pails 
and boxes. Then he began to dance. 
The men laughed and applauded 
loudly. He turned triple somersaults, 
leapt, twirled, and he twisted. The 
men became so interested that they 
did not hear the one o’clock whistle, 
calling them back to work. 

An angry foreman came to the oak 
tree at ten minutes past the hour. He 
ordered Twelve Thirty off the prem¬ 
ises and told him not to return. With 
sagging tail, Twelve Thirty slunk 
away. But he had no intention of stay¬ 
ing away. He came back the next day, 
and the next and the next. 

It was on Friday, however, when 
the truck came with the payroll for 
the men, that Twelve Thirty had his 
real chance to prove his gratitude. Just 
as the messenger pulled the bag of 
money from the truck, two masked 
men jumped from behind the cedar 
hedge, and with guns pointed, de¬ 
manded the payroll. Twelve Thirty 
sensed that something was wrong, and 
took a flying leap at one man. Both 
were so taken by surprise that they 
dropped their weapons. Twelve Thirty 


W HY does the simple word “per¬ 
spective” so often baffle the 
amateur painter? The meaning of the 
word is easy to grasp. Essentially the 
principle is this: objects look smaller 
as they are farther away. 

However, as with so many simple 
propositions, it is not quite so easy to 
put into practice. When you say 
“things seem smaller as they are farther 
off,” the first question is, “How much 
smaller, supposing you are drawing a 
scene out of your head?” 

Now there are complicated mechani¬ 
cal rules for working out the answer 
to this question. You may never need 
to know them if you simply practise 
looking at things around you and meas¬ 
uring one against the other with your 
eye. 

An easily understood method of 
drawing in perspective is by compar¬ 
ing the size of two men of equal 


seized the man by the trouser leg. The 
other tried to get away, but was caught 
by the workmen. A few minutes later 
the culprits were in a patrol wagon. 

The foreman came hurrying out of 
the building. “What’s going on?” 

Bill said, “Twelve Thirty saved the 
payroll and caught the holdup man.” 

The foreman looked at the little 
dog. “So,” he said, “you came back, 
after I told you to keep away from 
here? Well, it’s a good thing you did. 
Boys,” he said, turning to the men, 
“what would you say to keeping 
Twelve Thirty here as our watch dog? 
He could live in the night watchman’s 
quarters.” 

The men thought it a wonderful 
idea. Twelve Thirty had a home at 
last. He went to tell Mrs. Pigeon. 



When skies are clear and blue. 
And the sunlight’s warm, 

Our pretty pigeons flew 
Round about the farm. 

Circling, circling, circling. 

Black, and grey, and white, 

Tiny planes awinging 
Lovely dipping flight. 

—Effie Butler. 


height, one standing near you and the 
other farther off. If you are also stand¬ 
ing, and if they are about your height, 
their heads will be on a line with your 
eye. If you are all standing on flat 
prairie, the heads of the other two men 
will also be on a level with the horizon. 

Fix this point in your memory: “The 
horizon is always on a level with my 
eye, wherever I am standing or sit¬ 
ting.” Once you know this thoroughly, 
you begin to study objects in the land¬ 
scape. Are they above or below the 
horizon line of the landscape—and 
how much? 

Some artists speak of the “bird’s 
eye-view”—where you look down on 
the scene, the horizon being high in 
the picture. Or again they speak of 
“the toad’s eye-view”—where every 
object in the picture projects above the 
horizon, which is low in the picture. 
You must decide which yours is to be, 
and to sketch accordingly. 
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Alberta’s Special Areas 

EW extensive areas of land suitable for agricul¬ 
ture are to be found anywhere that have uni¬ 
formly high productivity. Certainly, in the three 
prairie provinces, the problem of marginal land has 
been admitted, if not properly recognized, for 
many years. Official recognition of such marginal 
areas in Alberta goes back more than 30 years and 
took semi-permanent form 12 years ago, when some 
56 townships in the east-central portion of the prov¬ 
ince were set aside as special areas, under The 
Special Areas Act of the Provincial Legislature, 
passed in 1942. Under this legislation these areas 
were placed under the jurisdiction of a Special 
Areas Board, responsible to the Minister of Muni¬ 
cipal Affairs. 

The intent of the Special Areas Act was to pro¬ 
mote the development and conservation of available 
natural resources within these areas, to the end 
that the income of farmers living in them might be 
given some measure of stability. The special areas 
were taken outside of municipal and improvement 
districts, and residents therein were given certain 
compensating privileges. Though denied the privi¬ 
lege of self-government and the opportunity of 
owning large acreages of land, they nevertheless 
possessed the use of land, along with security of 
tenure and a maximum proportion of the returns 
from the land, without the necessity of hazarding 
capital by investment in land. 

A year ago last March the government appointed 
a committee to consider the results of special areas 
administration and to give consideration to the 
basic problem involved. This problem is directly 
related to the relatively thin, “burn-out” soil, which 
overlays an impervious layer that limits the ability 
of the topsoil to retain moisture and provide ample 
nourishment for strong-growing crops. Some months 
ago the committee made a preliminary report. In 
it the way is pointed to a more competent and 
sensible development of the potentialities of these 
areas. These appear to have been left, until two 
years ago, without “any serious attempt made to 
determine the possibilities of modifying the under 
layer by mechanical means or cultural practices.” 
Only then was a soil investigational substation 
established under the joint supervision of the Al¬ 
berta Research Council and of federal authorities, 
which already “is giving some encouraging evi¬ 
dence.” Thus, despite the fact that these areas have 
been recognized as providing special problems for 
more than 30 years, the degree to which the soils 
of the areas are really marginal for agricultural 
purposes has not been determined. This informa¬ 
tion, the committee reported, “is fundamental to 
the intelligent development and rehabilitation of 
marginal lands within the area and similar lands 
elsewhere in the province.” 

The problem represented by these areas is not 
unlike other problems having to do with land and 
water resources, which have been carelessly, or 
inadequately dealt with by most provincial govern¬ 
ments in the past. There are, fortunately, signs of a 
change. Saskatchewan, a few years ago, made the 
break and decided to put all agricultural land under 
the administration of a department that was sup¬ 
posed to know something about agriculture. Mani¬ 
toba very recently has shown signs of an awaken¬ 
ing, and of a desire to move in the same general 
direction. The Alberta interdepartmental commit¬ 
tee, while recommending the responsibility of self- 
government for residents of the special areas, where 
feasible, suggests the establishment of a provincial 
land utilization commission, under the Minister of 
Agriculture; and urges that the authority contained 
in the Special Areas Act, relating to land use, re¬ 
habilitation, conservation, reclamation, and other 


matters primarily of agricultural significance, be 
vested in the Minister of Agriculture. Surely the 
government will do no less than accept the latter 
recommendation. V 

A Canadian Meat Council 

OR some years the idea of a national organiza¬ 
tion in the interests of the livestock industry 
has been carefully nurtured among a group of 
western livestock producers, especially the more 
foresighted members of the Western Stock Growers’ 
Association. The idea took form a few years ago, 
when the Canadian Council of Beef Producers 
(Western Section) was brought into being, with 
the intention—among other matters of national im¬ 
portance to beef producers—of inaugurating a pro¬ 
gram which would publicize, among consumers, the 
high-protein food value of beef. Money for such a 
program was an effective stumbling block—a not 
unusual circumstance where joint farm action is 
involved. 

More recently, the idea has been developed of 
making a small deduction from the price of all cattle 
sold, which has crystallized into a fixed idea of five 
cents per head on all market cattle, except calves. 

Cattlemen everywhere seem to have viewed the 
suggestion with favor. Organizations of cattlemen 
across the prairies and in Ontario, have approved 
the suggestion. In recent months the idea has been 
expanded/ to include other red meats as well, the 
program to be managed by an organization which 
will be known as The Canadian Meat Council. A 
provisional constitution has been drawn up and 
some of the provisional directors appointed. The 
principle of such an organization was approved at 
the last annual meeting of the Canadian Federation 
of Agriculture. 

Earlier this year, it was hoped that the deduc¬ 
tions, and subsequently the accumulation of a fund/ 
for publicizing the value of meat, might have be¬ 
gun in May or June. However, the Canadian Fed¬ 
eration of Agriculture, having endorsed the 
principle of a Canadian meat council, appears to 
have placed itself in the position of blocking further 
progress, for the present at least. Opposition appears 
to be based largely, if not entirely, on the ground 
that participation of the meat packing industry 
with producers, in the publicizing of meats, is 
undesirable. 

It would seem to us that this ground is ill-chosen 
indeed. The packing companies exist because of 
the demand from consumers for meat, and from 
producers for a market for the live animals they 
have produced. If there is any place where the 
interest of producer and packer are identical, it is 
at the point of consumption. If one of the problems 
of the farmer is to develop an increased intelligent 
interest in his product, surely it is also a problem 
of the packing industry. Co-operation in this mat¬ 
ter between the producer and the meat packer 
would seem to be not only logical, but necessary, 
in the interests of a co-ordinated program, and of 
economy. The C.F.A. could well take care that it 
does not advise livestock producers contrary to 
their own interests. V 

Commission Report Delayed 

HE report of the Saskatchewan Royal Commis¬ 
sion on Agriculture and Rural Life, which 
was scheduled to appear this month, will now be 
delayed until late fall and early winter. This an¬ 
nouncement last month by the chairman, W. B. 
Baker, will have been received with disap¬ 
pointment by many. It will no doubt be felt most 
keenly by those individuals and organizations who, 
whether on a community, provincial, or professional 
level, were involved in the work of the Commission. 

Those who have attempted to follow the work 
of the Commission more or less closely, and have 
come to appreciate the size of the task it faced, will 
readily applaud the decision taken. A longer period 
will now be available for deliberation and wise con¬ 
sideration of the twelve major aspects into which 
the main problem has been divided. The Commis¬ 
sion will, we feel sure, be rewarded by propor¬ 
tionately greater respect for the conclusions and 


recommendations which are ultimately to be an¬ 
nounced. An interim report on Crown land settle- f 
ment in northeastern Saskatchewan was issued in 
January. There remain, however, in addition to 
nine basic reports already prepared,—on farm 
credit, land tenure, markets and prices, trade cen- ' 
ters, mechanization and farm costs, crop insurance, 
education, rural homes, and movement of people,— 
further work on the problems of local government p 
and of underemployment, and the important task 
of fitting everything together into the final recom- 4 
mendations of the Commission. Charged with the 
production of a blueprint for the development of 
Saskatchewan agriculture over the next 25 years, 
the Commission may well be given two years or i 
more from October, 1952, the date of its appoint¬ 
ment, to complete its impressive task. V 

The Failure of FAO , 

T HE secretary-general of the Food and Agricul- ' 
tural Organization of the United Nations I 
(FAO) recently compared some of the conclusions ‘ 
reached by the seventh session of FAO at Rome last 
fall, with those reached at the Quebec conference * 
in 1945, and described the experience as “an inter¬ 
esting if somewhat depressing exercise.” : 

Commission I reported what the secretary-general ; 
regarded as the keynote of the conclusions reached . 
by th(b 1953 conference when it said: “It is obvious ' 
that policies pursued without close consultation can^ 
lead to a difficult situation.” Mr. Savary is more 
direct. He says: “The fact that incoherent policies ( 
have again led to an accumulation of surpluses and 
to threats to the farmers’ real income, is but proof 
that FAO has not fulfilled its mission.” He recalls 1 
that Commission A at the Quebec conference nine 
years ago, reported that “if . . . the problem . . . 
(production and distribution) . . . could be analyzed * 
jointly in terms of production and of consumption, 
solutions could surely be found which would further 
the well being of (producers and consumers). This, 
FAO is designed to do.” 

The problem that has bedevilled seven sessions- 
of the United Nations agency which was designed ^ 
to solve it, exists because producers and consumers 
all over the world, are, after all, people—with widely 
differing abilities, understanding, wealth and good 
will. Individuals can not act as such, in any close 
consultations that may develop: they must act 
through their governments, whose power exists only 
'because the electors—producers and consumers— 
have favored their policies over those of all other I 
groups seeking the right to govern. In their turn, J 
those who govern differ widely in abilities, under¬ 
standing and good will; and when they meet around 
an international conference table, they speak for 
countries representing an equally marked variation 
in conditions and outlook. 

Nevertheless, for a solution of the problems of 
world production and the distribution of foodstuffs,« 
which are the increasing concern of many people, 
we must still depend on our governments. This 
means international discussion and organization, 
which, even though supported by good will, takes a 
great deal of time. Schemes for the establishment 
of buffer stocks of food to be controlled by inter-/ 
national agencies have been put forward, but so far ■ 
have not been acceptable. We seem to be caught 
up in a confusion of events and of ideas that are 
strange to us; and to lack the power to act as men 
and nations of good will. The consequences of fail¬ 
ure to learn how to be international good neighbors 
may well be calamitous. 

Meanwhile, except for localized emergencies, 
there is little prospect that give-away food programs 
are likely to, or in fact could, assuage much of the 
world’s hunger. Sooner or later, underdeveloped 
countries must learn to produce most of the food 
they need, or to produce other goods which they 
can trade for food. This alternative reaches over into 
the area of foreign trade policies, and on, like ripples 
on the water, to our standards of living and our 
production efficiency. Eventually, it reaches the core 
of our democratic belief and becomes a testing 
ground for our willingness to be democratic toward 
those outside, as well as within our country. A more 
or less permanent solution to the twin problems of 
food production and distribution is still afar off. V 





